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AND STILL THEY SAY 
PHILADELPHIA IS SLOW 
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= HE making, mounting on bases, boxing, 
fs addressing and shipping of 21,288 indi- 

vidual plates of advertisements is a task 
:\—____x,5 that would stagger the facilities of even 
the largest plant. 











But to complete such an order, as we have done 
for the third time in four months, and to ship every 
one of these plates within six days, means that our 
normal facilities must be equal to amy emergency. 


An order such as this is all in the day’s work at 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, for, in addition to 
the mechanical effort, we simultaneously care for 
such little details as making out and mbiling 
detailed instructions, billing and checking. 


Meanwhile, we are giving equally prompt atten- | 
tion to hundreds of other orders, ; 

DETAIL IS ON AN EFFICIENCY BASIS AT ADVER- 
TISING HEADQUARTERS. 


ESET TTT 


N. Wy, AYER @ 308 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Greater Demand— 
Less Competition 


The last census showed 
a big increase in city 
population, while the 
farm population re- 
mained about stationary. 

The number of mouths 
to be fed and stomachs 
to be filled increased by 
several million, but the 
number of food pro- 
ducers remained the 
same. 


This condition is be- 
ing met by greater ef- 
ficiency on the part of 
the farmers. Each far- 
mer is producing more 
proportionally than ten 
years ago. Also he is 
getting a HIGHER PRICE 
for what he produces. 


There you have the 
reason for the tremen- 
dous sale of autos and 
other costly luxuries to 
farm families. 


The city population 
continues to increase and 
will continue. Farm 
prosperity is at its begin- 
ning. 


Standard Farm. Pa- 
pers are read by the most 
desirable class of Far- 
mers—those with whom 
farming is a_ practical 
business proposition. 

Look over the Stand- 
ard Farm Papers and 
note how they Specialize 
editorially. 


pe ee 
STANDARD 
Gia 
</ PALS 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


THE 
STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALU 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
ae, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. .Paul 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC. 
Zestern Representatives 
emeneiue: Bidg 
hicago. 
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A Copy Experiment Which Failed 


Rice & Hutchins Were Tired of Featuring “Bent Bones,” but the Public 
Preferred the Same Old Argument 


By S. C. Lambert 


N ANY an advertiser has gone 

to his agent with a tale 
somewhat as follows: “Our copy 
has too much of a sameness. We 
have been using the same type of 
layout so long, and the same sort 
of illustrations, that the public 
must be getting tired of them. I 
know IJ am. What we need is a 
little variety; some different ap- 
proach which will put a new punch 
into our arguments and make ’em 
sit up and take notice. Our ads 
look so much alike that people 
pass over them with the thought 
that they have seen them all be- 
fore. Our arguments are growing 
stale. Can’t we freshen them up 
a bit?” 

Yes, says the agent, they can be 
freshened up. But is the adver- 
tiser sure that the public is as tired 
of the old argument as he is? 
Have consumer inquiries fallen 
off? Are dealers growing restive? 
Oi course the arguments are stale 
to the advertiser, but has he real- 
ly any evidence outside of his own 
consciousness that the public is re- 
jecting them? It may be that the 
very sameness which the adver- 
tiser complains of is recognized by 
the public as the face of a friend, 
and has come to have something 
of the value of a trade-mark. A 
radical change in style might sac- 
rifice that value unnecessarily, and 
even minor changes should be 
carefully considered. 


AND SO THEY CHANGED THE COPY 


And it happens that way some- 
times. Rice & Hutchins, Boston, 
grew tired of featuring x-ray pic- 
tures of feet, and made a change 


in the copy as shown by the re- 
productions on the following page. 
They didn’t discard the x-ray 
pictures entirely, but simply made 
them subordinate to a more hu- 
man appeal which they felt repre- 
sented a great improvement in the 
copy. What happened then is told 
to Printers’ INK by W. G. Den- 
nison, advertising manager of the 
company. 

“Very much to our surprise,” he 
writes, “the interest in Educator 
advertising as displayed by con- 
sumer inquiries dropped with a 
thud. We did not at first suppose 
it was on account of changing the 
appearance, but when this lack of 
interest continued we were forced 
to believe that the public was 
showing its disapproval of our at- 
tempt to maintain their interest 
by presenting our story in a dif- 
ferent way. 


RESULTS VS. ANALYSIS 


“My own analysis of the situa- 
tion was that our x-ray pictures, 
having occupied the top position 
in our ads for two or three years, 
had become so firmly fixed in the 
minds of the public as the one 
thing by which an Educator ad- 
vertisement was recognized that 
the usurpation of that positiun py 
something or other with which 


_ they were not familiar was looked 


upon by them as a treasonable act, 
and regardless of how attractive 
the new-style advertisement might 
be they wanted Bent Bones put 
back where they belonged even if 
it necessitated discarding ‘the new 
elements. 

“This seemed a logical analysis 


Table of Contents on page 134 
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and we immediately went back to 
Bent Bones and Straight Bones at 
the top and the inquiries came 
back to us in greater volume than 
before.” 

All of which goes to show that 
it isn’t al- 
ways safe to 


is 50 per cent of advertising suc- 
cess. The reader who had been 
seeing “bent bones” prominently 
featured for months on end, and 
was perhaps half or three- 
quarters “sold” on the proposition, 
failed to 
recognize the 





base conclu- 
sions upon 
personal 
feelings. 
Maybe you 
have written 
the same old 
arguments so 
many _ times 
that they 
sound trite, 
platitudinous, 
bromidic, to 
the point 
where _ the 
typewriter 
nearly re- 
volts. But to 
thousands of 
people — mil- 
lions, proba- 


bly—they are 
entirely new. 
Of course 
there do come Fa Ginenatenenegcoee - 
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times when a 
style of ad- 

vertising copy 

“runs out’ 

and has to be i 
changed, but 
those _ times 
are generally 
indicated by 
some pointed 
circumstantial 
evidence aside 
from the 
mere fact that 
the advertiser 
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is tired of 
telling the 
same story. 








new =. appeal. 
So it did not 
connect itsclf 
with the chain 
of impres- 
sions already 
formed, but 
started to 
form a new 
chain on its 
own account. 
There is a 
difference he- 
tween re- 
iteration and 
repetition. 
The world’s 
great musical 
compositions 
are built of 
re-iterations 
of compara- 
tively few 
separate 
themes, but 
they are not 
mere  com- 
monplace _re- 
petitions. The 
themes are 
re-iterated in 
different keys, 
by different 
choirs of in- 
struments, in 
varying rhy- 
thms and 
tempos. Much 
of the pleas- 
ure lies in the 
recognition of 
‘the — familiar 
melody under 








Perhaps the 
most striking 
feature of the 
incident is the 
fact that the 
change in the 
copy was so slight. The x-ray 
pictures were not eliminated; 
they were merely subordinated to 
something else. But that sub- 
ordination was enough to lose the 
benefit of the re-iteration which 


IN SPITE OF THE SEEMINGLY SLIGHT 
CHANGE, THE COPY WITH THE BOY’S 
PICTURE FELL FLAT AND THE OLD 
STANDBY ON THE LEFT HAS 
BEEN REINSTATED 


different con- 
ditions. 
And 
same _ prin- 
ciple applies 
to advertising 
appeals. The flash of recognition 
is ‘often all the advertiser can hope 
to gain, but that flash is enough if 
it connects itself with a confidence 
or a conviction which is already 
present in the reader’s mind. 


the 
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Reader Confidence 


My Eyes Are Opened! 


More than one advertising manager 
has said as much when he has learned the 
facts about Christian Herald circulation. 








Facts are impregnable, and here are 
four that stand up like Gibraltar. 


1—We have a bona-fide weekly cir- 
culation of more than 300,000 
copies. 


2—Seventy-five per ceht of our cir- 
culation goes to towns of less 
than 10,000 population. 


3—Our subscribers are wholesome, 
patriotic, substantial American 
people. 

4—Reposed in us is a reader confi- 
dence that expresses, by inquiry 
and purchase, faith in what we 
advertise. 


We can give you many more facts—just as in- 
teresting and just as stubborn—but the four we 
have named ought to cause you to pause and 
place your ear to the ground and ask, ‘‘What 
more has the Christian Herald to tell us ?”’ 


We will be glad to tell you more, without 
placing you under any obligation. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 














Putting the Higher-priced Goods 
Across 


Advertising Plus Inte:ligent Dealer Selection the Cardinal Points in the 
Campaign 


Based on an Interview with 


Charles Staff 


Secretary, The Larrowe Milling Campany, Detroit 


T is no child’s play to persuade 
buyers to pay a higher price 
for a superior product. Even 
when the features of superiority 
are visible and tangible it is often 
difficult to get a price which is 
above the custom- 
ary level of prices 
for the same class 
of goods. 

But the problem 
is doubly difficult 
when the _ points 
of superiority are 
neither visible nor 
tangible, and can 
be demonstrated 
only by actual use 
of the product 
over a _ considera- 
ble period of time. 
Many different 
concerns are up 
against this prop- 
osition in many 
different lines— 
machinery and 
tools, office, farm, 
and hotisehold 
equipment, some 
lines of wearing 
apparel, pianos, 
motor trucks, and 
so on. As long as 
the goods are sold 
to trained buyers, 
who are able to 
understand the 
technical points of 
construction and 
can appreciate the 
value of materials, 
etc., it is not so 
hard to show the 


reason for the price; 


higher 
but when the buyer is entirely 
untrainéd in such matters—when 
he has no knowledge of manu- 
facturing processes and no un- 
derstanding of the relative cost 

6 


A COST COMPARISON VIVIDLY SET 
FORTH IN FARM-PAPER COPY 


of muterials—it takes a rather 
high order of salesmanship to 
convince him that he ought to 
pay more than really seems neces- 
sary. 

It is the latter problem which 
the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Company, De- 
troit, is solving by 
methods which 
will be described 
in the course of 
this story. The 
company’s _ princi- 
pal product is 
“‘Larro- Feed,” 
which is a_ food 
for milch cows. 
Larro - Feed is 
higher in price 
than any number 
of competing 
stock - foods, due 
primarily to the 
higher cost of its 
ingredients, and 
the company justi- 
fies the higher 
pfice by the fact 
that its use in- 
duces a larger 
yield of milk. 
Cows fed with 
Larro-Feed are 
said to yield 
thirty to thirty- 
five pounds of 
milk per day, as 
against twenty-five 
to thirty pounds 
under other condi- 
tions. But it is 
mighty difficult to 
persuade the ordi- 
nary farmer to pay more for 
a_ stock-food on the promise 
that his yield of milk will be 
increased in the future, and it 
is also difficult to get him to keep 
any records which will tell him 
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- A RTIST-played music recorded 
with perfect fidelity, still 
with a wide range for individual 


expression, is made possible by 
Rythmodik Music Rolls. 

This Company is working with 
The American Piano Company 
in making the Rythmodik Roll 
better known. 

A booklet about The H. K. McCann 


Company will be sent on request. 


Tue H. K. McCann Company 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


In New York at 61 Broadway 
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whether the yield actually is in- 
creased or not. With milk at a 
cent and a half a pound it is only 
necessary to increase the yield 
two or three pounds a day to 
make up the extra cost of the 
feed, Lut making the farmer re- 
alize it is another matter. I may 
say right here that the company 
is making him realize it. The 
shipments of Larro-Feed right 
now are running better than 60,- 
000 tons—more than a million 
bags—a year. 


BUSINESS BUILT ON A BY-PRODUCT 


Now as a matter of fact there 
are two important angles to this 
story. One is the sale of a 
higher-priced product, and the 
other is the utilization of a 
hitherto wasted by-product which 
has been turned into a_ profit- 
bearing specialty. The chief in- 


gredient of Larro-Feed is sugar- 
beet pulp, which formerly repre- 
sented only so much refuse to the 
beet-sugar factories, and the final 
disposal of which at one time 


threatened’ to become a_ large 
problem of sanitation. In Europe 
this refuse of the sugar factories 
had been reclaimed and used as 
a stock food, but the process of 
drying and preparing was expen- 
sive—so expensive in fact that 
the product could not compete in 
price with other stock foods com- 
monly used in this country. So 
the Leet-sugar makers simply fol- 
lowed the process of “throwing 
away” their pulp after the juice 
had been extracted. 

But the “throwing away” soon 
proved to be not so simple after 
all. The increasing output of 
moist, vegetable pulp soon grew 
to the point where it would have 
to be disposed of for sanitary 
reasons. There came to be a de- 
mand for some means for getting 
rid of the pulp—not primarily in 
order to save the food value 
which was going to waste, but to 
rid the sugar factories of a nui- 
sance. That demand was noted 
by the Larrowe Construction 
Company (a “business brother” 
of the milling company) which 
purchased rights under some for- 
eign patents on pulp-drying ma- 
chinery and began to sell ma- 


chines to the sugar factories, 

In the course of its campaign 
to sell the machines, the construc- 
tion company discovered that if it 
would contract to take the dried 
pulp off its customers’ hands it 
would be a Lig inducement to the 
sugar factory to install the ma- 
chines. So a system was de- 
veloped whereby the construction 
company sold machines on that 
basis, and the milling company 
purchased the dried pulp and 
jobbed it to feed dealers. The 
next step is described by Charles 
Staff, secretary of the milling 
company, as follows: 

“Something like four years ago, 
while I was under quarantine in 
my home and had lots of time to 
think, it occurred to me that this 
bulky, unnamed, untrademarked, 
product could be made the basis 
of a line of goods on which to 
build a more permanent Lusiness, 
a business that could have a prod- 
uct that no other concern could 
handle—at least under the same 
name. 

“My idea was a ‘mixed feed’ 
for cows, with sugar-beet pulp as 
one of the constituents. So I 
worked out what to me seemed a 
rational, sensible cow food. I 
tried it out on the herds of a 
number of farmers who were old 
customers of the company. After 
thorough tests, and such revisions 
as seemed advisable, we named 
the new food ‘Larro-Feed’ and 
started our campaign on it.” 

That campaign, as stated above, 
centers about the problem of get- 
ting the farmer to pay a higher 
price for a product whose su- 
periority can be proved only Ly 
actual use. There is also the 
problem of getting dealers of the 
right calibre to. handle the prod- 
uct on its merits, and the further 
problem of persuading the farmer 
to keep records which will show 
him that the company’s claims for 
the food are sound. Anybody 
who knows anything about the 
stock-feed business can testify 
that those are all man-size prob- 
lems, and the company’s methods 
of solving them are the more sig- 
nificant on that account. 

The farmer must actually «se 
the feed in order to become con- 
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vinced of its merits. So the com- 
pany’s primary appeal is its ad- 
vertising in thirty farm papers 
which features the guarantee (a 
rather unusual feature in the feed 
business, it may be noted) that 
the feed will actually increase the 
yield of milk or money will be 
refunded. This guarantee is 
coupled with a standing offer of 
200 pounds of Larro-Feed on 
trial. The farmer buys the feed, 
and uses what he likes up to 200 
pounds. If he is not satisfied he 
returns the empty sacks to the 
dealer and gets his money Lack. 
This requires rather close and in- 
telligent co-operation on the part 
of the dealer, but more of that 
later. The point here is that the 
company flatly assumes all the 
tisk in getting the farmer to make 
the actual trial which is necessary 
to show the merit of the product. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the number of 
refunds under the guarantee is 
steadily decreasing. 

“We find,” said Mr. Staff, “that 
farmers as a class are pretty 
square, and that they also will 
usually feed according to direc- 
tions. If they do feed according 
to directions we have nothing to 
fear, The number of refunds has 
decreased in about the same pro- 
portion as sales have increased. 
At first they were rather heavy— 
not large, but amounting to a 
nice little sum. Last year they 
were down to a little more than 
$300 on a business of over $2,- 
000,000, and this year they are 
still less.” 

The guarantee is featured also 
in direct mail pieces which are 
sent to lists of dairymen and far- 
mers supplied by the local dealers. 
This advertising is extremely di- 
rect in insistence upon applying 
the test of the milk-pail. 
the Cow,” one folder reads. 
we're willing to leave it to your 
cows, you ought to be.” 


OVERCOMING THE DEALER RESIST- 
ANCE 


It is only natural, of course, 
that the resistance to the higher 
price should operate quite as 
strongly with the dealer as with 
the consumer. The dealer is usu- 


ally perfectly certain that the 
higher-priced feed “won't seli,” 
and it is up to the company io 
show him that it will. The com- 
pany does that by means of an- 
other guarantee. The first car 
placed with a dealer is shipped on 
a guarantee of sale within sixty 
days, or his money will be re- 
funded with six per cent interest, 
and one of the company’s sales- 
men goes out with the dealer and 
helps him sell the entire carload 
of feed. Thus the dealer gets a 
training in the right selling 
methods, and discovers for him- 
self that the higher-priced feed 
can be sold. The company’s 
salesman does not attempt to sell 
to farmers unless he is accom- 
panied Ly the dealer, partly be- 
cause farmers do not respond so 
readily when approached by 
strangers, but mainly because the 
dealer needs the training in sell- 
ing methods. 

“From the first,” said Mr. Staff, 
“we have sold through exclusive 
dealers wherever possible. We 
send our salesmen into a town 
and locate the best dealer in the 
town before trying to sell any- 
body. When the salesman has 
determined which dealer is the 
best, the most likely to push the 
line, he sells him, if possible. 

“If it proves impossible to sell 
the best dealer, the salesman will 
sometimes sell the next Lest, 
though not always. We often 
find it very desirable to wait a 
little on the one live dealer rather 
arg jump too hastily to a second 
est. 

“The salesman, being right on 
the ground, can very easily find 
out which dealer is the one for 
us. Sometimes he gets this’ in- 
formation by talking with dairy- 
men or farmers themselves, and 
sometimes in other ways, but the 
point is he usually gets it. 

“If we fail to sell the best 
dealer the first time out, the sales- 
men give us his name and we 
put him on our direct advertising 
list. And following a recent sug- 


‘gestion in Printers’ INK we now 


send the prospect a souvenir in 
the form of an Endless Desk 
Pad which seems to be much ap- 
preciated as we are receiving 
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many letters of thanks. This ad- 
vertising is likely to get him in- 
terested by the time the salesman 
gets around again, usually in a 
couple of months.” 

The company’s exclusive dealer 
system is somewhat unusual in 
that the exclusive sale of Larro- 
Feed is held out. as a reward for 
pushing the product. If the 
dealer does not push it he knows 
that the territory will be thrown 
open. The contract between the 
company and its exclusive dealers 
is very explicit on that point. The 
dealer agrees to purchase a cer- 
tain definite number of cars of 
feed the first year (based, of 
course, upon the actual possibili- 
ties of his territory) and to in- 
crease that quota by 25 per cent 
the second year, and 50 per cent 
the third year. The company has 
demonstrated that those require- 
ments are not at all unreasonable, 
if the dealer really pushes the 
product. If he does not live up 
to his agreement the company is 
at liberty, if it likes, to cancel the 
contract and sell to other dealers 
in his territory. The dealer, how- 
ever, does not lose the trade 
which he has built up. He still 
continues to handle the line, 
though he does so in competition 
with other dealers. 

Those contracts with dealers 
are not arbitrarily enforced, and 
a dealer who does not sell his 
quota is not automatically de- 
prived of his exclusive territory. 
Each case is handled according 
to the best judgment of the com- 
pany and its representative in the 
field. If a dealer sells only half 
his quota, yet is dealing squarely 
with the company and actually 
pushing the goods, he may be 
allowed to retain his status as an 
exclusive dealer. The quota re- 
quirement is simply an added in- 
centive to persuade the dealer to 
push the goods, and it is also an 
important factor in preventing 
dealers from getting the exclu- 
sive agency in order to bar 
Larro-Feed from the field. 

Naturally the initial sale of 
Larro-Feed to a farmer is only 
the first step. Reorders depend 
upon results, and unless the far- 
mer can be persuaded to weigh or 


measure his milk, and to keep 
daily records, he is likely to re- 
main more or less responsive to 
the appeals of cheaper feed. This 
difficulty has been met Ly a pre- 
mium system. The company 
offers scales for weighing milk, 
milk testers, milk-can jackets, etc., 
for coupons taken from sacks 0: 
Larro-Feed, They are all articles 
which the practical dairyman 
ought to use, and it is in the 
company’s interest to get its cis- 
tomers to use scales and tester ai 
least. The premiums are given 
for coupons, or are sold outright 
for cash which is refunded after 
the customer has accumulated the 
required number of coupons. 

A rather striking feature of the 
premium system is the giving of 
double value for coupons which 
are accompanied by a daily record 
of the amounts of feed used and 
the quantity of milk produced. 
The company furnishes a blank 
form for these reports, in the 
form of a _ ready-made ledger 
sheet. The farmer who sends in 
a copy of his record with his cou- 
pons, gets twice as much in pre- 
mium value as he would for the 
coupons alone. After he has 
once gotten in the habit of figur- 
ing his profits on a more business- 
like basis he is not nearly so 
likely to go back to the old, hap- 
hazard methods. 

In brief, the whole campaign is 
a campaign of education. The 
farm-paper advertising features 
the guarantee, and the importance 
of conducting a dairying business 
upon scientific principles. No 
attempt is made to get inquiries. 
The copy refers the farmer to 
the dealer. In the same way the 
company’s dealer advertising, in 
the grain and feéd trade journals, 
is wholly educational without any 
attempt to secure inquiries from 
prospects. The names of far- 
mers on its mailing list for direct 
advertising are supplied Ly its 
dealers, and are known to be ac- 
tual prospects for the product. It 
is necessary to make the farmer 
a better business man in order 
to get him to see the advisabilitv 
of buying a higher-priced prod- 
uct, and the company’s efforts are 
directed toward that end. 
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Papers that Reduce 
__ Your Selling Costs | 








, 


HE present upward trend of prices in the 

paper industry has proved a blessing in 
disguise to many advertisers. Seeking less 
costly papers for their Catalogues, Booklets, 
Folders and Mailing Pieces, they have been led to 
use BUCKEYE COVERS, and have thus con- 
vinced themselves beyond all possibility of further 
doubt, that these famous papers are best regardless 
of price for the great majority of Direct Advertise- 
ments. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are reducing selling costs 
for thousands of alert advertisers, not only because 
of their intrinsic quality and economy, but also be- 
cause the service back of them is a definite and 
practical guaranty of better printed matter at better 
prices. 

You get utmost value from your printer as well as from the 
paper manufacturer when you specify BUCKEYE COVERS. 
You do not have to pay for guesswork and experiments. Most 
printers use BUCKEYE COVERS oftener than any other kind, 
and as a consequence they can handle them to better advantage 
than any other kind. On any BUCKEYE COVER your printer 


can produce exactly the effect you want, with the minimum of 
trouble and expense. 


It pays in the beginning, and it pays still better in the long run, 
to specify BUCKEYE COVERS for all of your Direct Adver- 
tisements that can be printed on a high-grade cover paper. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in principal cities of United States, Canada and England 
Your Printer Knows the Nearest 


\ Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club a 
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peat book has 

been issued which shows 
in detail every step in a large 
advertising campaign re- 
cently completed. The title 
is “Proofs.” 








How the market was ana- 
lyzed and the campaign 
planned are illustrated and 
explained. The letters and 


mail matter that were used 
to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the retail and wholesale trade 
are reproduced. The com- 
plete copy is shown. Various 
significant charts and maps 
are included. 


The campaign was con- 
ducted to promote The 
Country Gentleman. The 
results already indicate that it 
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has established The Country 
Gentleman more firmly than 
ever before in the good 
opinion of the agricultural 
market. 


This book is issued in the 
hope that other manufactur- 
ers may find in it some use- 
ful illustrations of the power 
of advertising, not’ only to 


influence the public, but also 
to stimulate all departments 
of the business itself, and 
particularly the selling and 
distributing forces. 


We shall be glad to send 


a copy upon request. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 




















The Magazine 


of Service 


TODAY ’S is first, last, and all the 
time a magazine of service for mar- 
ried women managing their own 
homes anywhere and everywhere. 
That women to whom this service 
appeals live for the most part in the 
smaller communities is the reason 
most of ,TODAY’S circulation is 
there. 


It was not primarily to promote 
editorially the sale of advertised pro- 
ducts that this policy was adopted. 
The publishers of TODAY’S decided 
to avoid the fiction and entertain- 
ment field as being already overdone, 
and believed they could publish a 
service magazine of a far higher 
order than had ever been thought 
of to sell at a popular subscription 
price. But, naturally, a magazine 
of practical service to subscribers 
can best supplement the message 
of its advertising columns. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE | 











Advertising Makes Chicago Taxi 
Company a Leader 


How the Walden W. Shaw Livery Company of Chicago Has Grown 
‘rom Two to 270 Cabs in Eight Years as the Result of Advertising 


E IGHT years ago six big com- 
4 panies were competing for 
the livery business in Chicago. 
To-day only one of these compa- 
nics is still in business and with 
an allied company has the lion’s 
share of the livery business in Chi- 
cago. And it was the one com- 
pany of all of them that adver- 
tised. It has advertised steadily 
from its beginning eight years ago, 
and has gradually created an im- 
proved livery service that makes 
profitable the expenditure of three 
per cent of its gross income in 
newspaper space. 


Shaw Service 
ian oe 


Why doa’t you take your wedding ‘tour 


fore of wevel You'sre all alone, 08 


“Without regular and persistent 
use of the newspapers for telling 
prospects about the safety and 
convenience and economy of 
travel in Shaw cabs,” said Mr. 
Wolff, “we could not possibly 
have had the growth in volume of 
business which enabled us to im- 
prove our service rapidly and 
eventually to lower our rates a 
full twenty-five per cent. It is 
a clear case where advertjsing has 
cut the cost of ‘production’ 


through increasing’ the volume to 
the point where minor economies 
total a big amount and where, in 


aw , Service Shaw, Service 


tn.2 Shaw vhering car? You, can have, suave reel fan ond 
mage than by any ether 
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~The Shaw touring ex, go stipwn in | in the 
sation, ia one of the handsomest 
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That's SHAW SERVICE 
Se | Shee 
Shaw Livery Company 


1000-1008 S.Wabesh Avenue 


Tiina i Wabash ash 5100 
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Women and Children are Safe 

You may entrust your wife 
and children to a Shaw Ppt 
limousine and be absolutely sure 
poaepey Hap Bt mporvny path ogy 

Shaw cobs ere the caly cans quipped 


genUemen who tabe pride in ther efficiency = rebebuity. 
That's SHAW SERVICE. 
SSS SESS 
Shaw Livery Company 
1000-1008 S.Wabash Avenue 


Talsehons waveth 5100 


The man at the wheel 


They have to sdy to Dell ther peat 
the way «to lad ae oe 
resores, all resideser sect ~ 


ca They ve cot 1 €9 through 
Camecives for a Sher cabs ne 
hundred 


That's SHAW SERVICE 
RES SS 


Shaw Livery 
1000-1008 s, ay Soman y 


‘Telephone Wabash 5100 
LAREN AMER, Fae cam cure 


SPECIMENS OF NEWSPAPER ADS USED WITH GOOD RESULTS 


This company, the Walden W. 
Shaw Livery Company, on March 
31, 1916, announced a twenty-five 
per cent reduction in all livery 
rates, to be effective on April 1 
and thereafter. Benjamin E. 
Wolff, advertising manager—who 
also employs and supervises the 
training of the Shaw drivers— 
says that advertising is the basic 
cause of his company’s ability to 
lower rates one-quarter and yet 
kecp on improving the Shaw 
ser vice, 


fact, we are enabled to introduce 
the most improved methods re- 
gardless of initial expense. We 
are always on the lookout all over 
the world for suggestions of im- 
provement—improvements of the 
sort that it often would not pay 
smaller concerns to make. 

“Our problem, however, has not 
been altogether a problem of vol- 
ume. Perhaps the greatest single 
help advertising ‘has given us is 
in the distribution of our volume 
of business throughout ‘the day. 
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Our cabs are now busy all the 
time about twenty-two hours a 
day—the ‘two hours being taken 
off for cleaning and repairs. This 
‘distribution of business has been 
accomplished by a nice arrange- 
ment of our advertising appeals. 
We kept tab on the times during 
the day when the cabs were all 
not as busy as they ought to be, 
then we selected the class of peo- 
ple who logically ought to use 
cabs mainly during that time of 
day. That is why we have made 
frequent appeals to shoppers from 
time to time and to women and 
children in general, who travel at 
all times during the day. As a 
result our cabs are all busy all 
the time® The effect of this on 
the cost of service is apparent. 


AIMING AT SPECIAL CLASSES IN ADS 


“We have also advertised to get 
the business of doctors and law- 
yers. Very often our copy is di- 
rected at a particular class of peo- 
ple. We keep tab on results 
through our drivers’ reports. We 
know that this advertising gets 


the business we design it to get. 
Not long ago we sent out some 
letters to doctors which pulled for 
us new credit customers among 
the doctors to the extent of fif- 
teen per cent of the entire mail- 


ing-list. Letters and newspapers 
are the only two forms of adver- 
tising we use—except service. A 
pretty large percentage of our 
new business comes to us at the 
recommendation of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

“Yes, new business comes rela- 
tively easy now; but our adver- 
tising has had to face a stiff 
educational pull. Getting more 
people into the habit of using 
taxicabs has been a matter of 
gradual education. The first few 
years our increase was only about 
twenty per cent. But during the 
last three years we have increased 
over 400 per cent. Just as soon 
as we had developed ability to 
give the ideal kind of livery serv- 
ice we had in mind we turned 
loose more advertising, and, 
presto!—400 per cent increase in 
three years. We started with 
two cabs and are now running 270 
cabs. 


“At the same time we have becn 
hard at work on the cost-of-sery- 
ice problem. Advertising has 
solved the main part of this pro)- 
lem. It was not until we begin 
advertising for it about four years 
ago that business began to come 
to us all day long—and every 
ounce of business of this kind 
which came cut down our expense 
of doing business just that much, 
or it was velvet for us, whichever 
way you want to look at it. The 
recent twenty-five per cent reduc- 
tion on our rates is the consumers’ 
share of the profits from adver- 
tising that gave us all-day busi- 
ness. 

“Our advertising is aimed to 
catch various well-to-do classes of 
business men and their families; 
men whose incomes range from 
$3,000 a year up, although $1,500 
men can afford taxis now and 
then in bad weather. Nearly all 
the business of this company is 
family business. We have alto- 
gether 6,500 credit customers, to 
each of whom a Shaw key is given. 
This key entitles the holder to ride 
as often and as long as he de- 
sires. He signs for each ride and 
settles at the end of the month. 
In bad weather, when cabs are in 
great demand, these credit cus- 
tomers have first call on our cabs. 
Four thousand of these credit cus- 
tomers were gained through ad- 
vertising during the last two years. 

“I attribute the big success of 
this company to the fact that we 
adveftised from the beginning, 
while our competitors did not ad- 
vertise; and to the fact that from 
the beginning we developed a serv- 
ice that was courteous and eff- 
cient and safe. We made it safe 
for women to travel in cabs, and 
then made this known. Our meth- 
od of picking and training drivers 
has solved this problem. New men 
are always driving with four of 
our six-year men—men who have 
been with us six years. Each new 
man is out with a six-year man 
for four weeks before he is en- 
trusted with a cab by himself. 

“The men share in the profits, 
and all promotions are made from 
men who have come up from 
driver. Nearly every man in this 
office was at one time a driver. 
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Appeared Twice a Week” 


writes one of our largest advertisers, ‘‘we 
would have plenty of good stuff to offer— 
no standing still about us—lots of new 
ideas constantly to place before the read- 
ers of this paper.”’ 


That’s good, but it isn’t all. 


‘*We have so many good things to talk about that 
a weekly paper seems to us exceptionally slow. 
When you have such a variety of machines and 
sizes as we have it is a difficult matter for us to 
do ourselves justice in a weekly paper.’’ 


i 


The advertiser responsible for these statements 
has carried space in American Machinist for 
years, and for over a year has been running two 
pages in every issue. In expressing his views he 
is not shooting in the dark. He would willingly 
tell his story oftener than once a week in Ameri- 
can Machinist were it possible for him to do so. 
He knows from actual experience, that advertis- 
ing every week in the American Machinist pays, 
and, like Oliver Twist, he wants more. 


You can’t tell this advertiser that the machine 
tool field does not favor the weekly paper. He 
knows differently. 


American Machinist 


The Newspaper of the Machine Tool Industry 


One of the five Hill Peptucutn Weeklies published at 
Tenth Avenue and Th rty-sixth Street, New York City. 
The others are Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Eoaqinesring News, Power and Coal Age. All members 


I 
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Every man is interested in giving 
the public service that is satisfac- 
tory. This service, made known 
to the public primarily through 
the newspapers, has given us the 
family cab business of Chicago. 
In fact, this same plan has given 
us a big livery business in several 
other cities. The Yellow Cab Com- 
pany, of this city, is also under 
our financial management. 

“It’s simply another case of get- 
ting into a line of business that 
needed renovation with a clear 
idea of the kind of renovation the 
public desired, starting to give 
such service in a small way—sac- 
rificing everything and anything in 
order to give that service—and 
then advertising the business into 
a miraculous growth.” 


Photo-Engravers Drop Stand- 
ard Price Scale 


The scale of prices announced by the 
Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade on 
April 3 was formally withdrawn May 
17 in a letter to the District Attorney 
of New York. The letter, which was 
signed by the officers and directors of 
the Board of Trade, is as follows: 1 

“We, the undersigned officers and di- 
rectors of the Photo-Engravers’ Board 
of Trade of New York City, without in 
any way admitting that we or any of us 
have in any way violated any of the 
provisions of the Donnelly anti-trust 
act or any other law, but, on the con- 
trary, denying that we have done s0, 
wish to say to you, without prejudice, 
from this time on there will be open 
and free competition between each and 
every manufacturer of photo-engraving 
roducts, and that each and every mem- 
~ of the Photo-Engraving Board of 
Trade (with the complete sanction of 
the Photo-Engravers’ Board ‘of Trade 
itself and so far as the Board of Trade 
can bind its members) will neither in 
letter nor spirit violate the Donnelly 
law or any parts thereof. 

“We will give notice to our custom- 
ers that the recent paper entitled 
‘Standard Scale of Prices’ will be im- 
mediately withdrawn.” 


W. F. Tuttle With “Journal 
of Commerce” 


W. F. Tuttle, until recently with the 
Oil, Paint and yy | Reporter and the 
Druggist Circular, has been placed in 
charge of the chemical and drug adver- 
tisements of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Death of James F. Antisdel 


. James F. Antisdel, formerly New 
York representative of the Clover Leaf 
newspapers, died May 21, aged 60 years. 
Paralysis was the cause of death. 


Object to Being Named in 
Other People’s Advertising 


The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce has asked publishers not to 
insert advertising containing the names 
of competitors or of automobile maiu- 
facturers or their products without ‘he 
consent of the manufacturers directly 
concerned. The resolution is as {oi- 
lows: 

“Whereas, it has been clearly shown 
that disastrous and far-reaching results 
have followed the unauthorized publica- 
tion of the names of a number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, intimating that 
they had entered into certain arrange- 
ments for financing the sale of their 
products, and 
_ “Whereas, it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of this committee that definite mceas- 
ures should be taken to prevent a re- 
currence of this experience, it is hereby 

“Resolved, that a letter shall be sent 
from the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc., to all of the lead- 
ing publishers who carry automobile ad- 
vertising, calling attention to the seri- 
ous results which follow such proced- 
ure, and requesting them to take per- 
manent and effective measures which 
will insure that in the future no adver- 
tising will be published by them using 
the names of competitors or of auto- 
mobile manufacturers or their products 
until they have themselves verified the 
statements made and received written 
consent so to do from the manufac- 
turers whose names are so given.” 


Poor Richard’s Ambitious Aim 


In a folder setting forth some of the 

accomplishments of Philadelphia in the 
past and some of the factors that make 
it a leading municipality to-day, the 
Poor Richard Club states: 
_ “In 1830 Philadelphia was the _lead- 
ing city of the United States. What 
has been done can be done. Let’s cele- 
brate our centennial by being First 
again.” 

As an indication of the size of this 
self-imposed task, it .is interesting to 
note the population of the three largest 
cities of the country according to the 
latest available figures: New York, 
5,253,885; Chicago, 2,393,325; Philadel- 
phia, 1,657,810. 


Williams & Carrell Corpore 


tion Have Hosiery Account 

The advertising account of the Amer- 
ican Hosiery Company, New Britain, 
Conn., has been placed with the Wil- 
liams & Carroll Corporation, New York. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
count of George Sykes, Inc., New York 
builders. 


Death of Ketterlinus Sales 
Manager 


Clarence S. Miller, sales manager of 
the Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, died May 


13, aged 38 years. He had been in the 
employ of the Ketterlinus company for 
twenty years. 
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Straight to the point concerning results, as is Mr. Churclj 
letter regarding the part played in this campaign by the Mc 
Publications, there is “another story” involved which is quit 
significant and important as the story of results. 

W. C. K. is an organization of engineers for the service of ¢ 
neers. Mr. Churchill advises us that in the early stages of his 
vestigations for this advertising he took means to learn from 
C. K. engineers what engineering journals they read and resf 

The statements of these engineers showed so_ clearly 
strength, influence and prestige of the McGraw Publications 
Mr. Churchill says, “three of your papers would have sec 
this business as a result of this showing, even without any %4 
tation on your part. All four were finally used.” 
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§) UNION SQUARE NEW YORE 


May 4, 1916 


Mr. I. 3. Holbrook, 
McGraw Publishing Co. 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York City™ 


My dear Holbrook:+ 


. The campaign which We are running for 
Ylestinghouse Church Kerr, a very material part of 
which is advertising in technical engineering papers, 
is so successful that I am writing you forthe pur- 
pose of offering to go fifty-fifty with you on it. 


Some people think that there is a lack of 
team work between technical papers and advertising 
agents. Well, if such is the case it hasn't reached 
our agency. The pains which you have taken and the 
work which you have done in connection with this 
Westinghouse Church Kerr campaign is not only a great 
deal. more than I ever expected, but it is more and 
better than I would have ever thought any paper could 
afford to do. for its advertisers. 





If this campaign were not a success it would 
not be your fault, but it is a success and so I offer 
to split it fifty-fifty with you -- I mgan the credit. 


CHURCHILI-HALL Ince 





McGraw Publishing Co.Inc 239 West 39th Street NewYork 


T BUREAY OF CIRCULATIONS 
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We Can Take Only One 


Inquiries have come to 
us regarding three-and 
four-color inserts in The 
Farm Journal for the is- 
sues of November and 


December, 1946, and for 
January, February, 
March and April, 1917. 


This advertisement is 
being published as fair 
warning that only one 
such insert can be ac- 
cepted for any one month 
—first come, first served, 
of course. 


We will not make any 
arguments in behalf of 
color advertising, or re- 
producing the article and 
the package in its usual 
colors, and so on. We just 
ask you to recall to your 
mind all the arguments 


for color that the printers 
and the street-car people 
and the posters and 
lithographers have put 
into their Printers’ Ink 
advertising—and act as 
your judgment dictates, 
for all they have said 
about color for their me- 
diums is equally true 
about color in The Farm 
Journal—perhaps more 
so, for it has less competi- 
tion therein. 


For details of price, 
etc., consult your agency 
—and get your order in 
now. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 


P. S. If you want to buy over 1,000,00 
circulation for merely $4 a line, consider 
insert opportunities in our August and 
September issues. 





The National Advertiser’s Home- 
town Market 


Robbins & Myers Discovered a Surprising Condition Which Good Local 
Advertising Soon Remedied 


By C. H. Clark 


Of the Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, O 


[? seems to be the tendency for 
manufacturers who have na- 
tional and international distribu- 
tion for their product, to ignore 
the market which exists within 
the shadows of their own smoke- 
stacks. It is not at all uncommon 
to see a large manufacturer, un- 
less he is located in one of the 


termed the national viewpoint. 

The manufacturer who is lo- 
cated in a small or moderately 
large town is also apt to feel that 
he is so well known locally that 
it is a waste of effort to remind 
local prospects of his existence. 
This attitude, however, is not al- 
If the 


large cities, allow his 
competitors to come 
into his home town 
and take the cream 
of the local business, 
while at the same 
time he is reversing 
the operation in the 
home towns of these 
competitors. 

There is a combi- 
nation of circum- 
stances which is re- 
sponsible for this 
condition; as a rule 
the general sales de- 
partment which is 
canal at the factory, 
does not have a force 
of salesmen which 
call upon the trade as 
the branch offices do, 
although the home 
town is left for the 
general sales depart- 
ment to look after. 
The general sales 
manager and his as- 
sistants are usually 


ways warranted by facts. 





Springfield Made 
Is Quality Made. 


The Bpringfield manufacturer has 
at his service a type of workman 
who is head and shoulders above 
the average that-can be obtained in 
the’ large’ ufecturing centers. 
He) takés.ah interest and pride in 
his work which is unknown to the 
average workman. As a result, 
Springfield inade goods are recog: 
nized everywhere as quality goods. 


Rone oMStos AS 
efiable } otors 


“vs to. a9 Ho 


have because of Springfield. quatity, 
increased in demand until the Rob- 
bins & Myers Co. has become the 
world's largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of motors up to 20 horse- 
power capacity. They are made in 
the most up-to-date and best equip- 
ped electrical plant in,the world. 


When you ayes BR Robbins & 
Myers Motor you 


Why Has Robbins & Myers. 
Become the World’s Leading 
Manufacturer of Motors 
Up to 20 Horse - Power? 


There is just one reason why this 
company has becoi the world's 
largest exclusive manufacturer of 
electric motors from 1-40 to 20 
horse-power. 
mad 


beoome recognized by the publ ic 
the world over as the most efficient 
and reliable motors. 


The Springfield. ideal of quality 
ich is shown in all Springfield- 
de goods, is wrought into every 

motor which leaves the Robbins & 
Myers Plant. 


Robbins &Myers 
Motors 
aw to 20 Horse-Power 


The R. & M. line includes alter 
nating and direct current motors 
for all services in sizes from 1-40 to, 
20 horse-power inclusive. 


Pst R. & M. —_ you jetait 
to 


x 





of service, and wé ae rent here 
make good on every claim made fo 
R. & M. Motors. 


Any Springfield dealer or contrac- 
tor can quote you prices. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


erin and we are Tight here in 
ne to back the guarantee 


pe Springfield ‘dealer or con- 
tractor can quote you prices, 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, O110. 





so busy planning 














campaigns and direct- 
ing the policies for 
the district offices 
that they have no time to go out 
and call upon the home-town 
trade. Further, the home-town 
market is apt to seem unimpor- 
tant to the general sales manager 
whose activities are national in 
scope and who has necessarily 
become accustomed to viewing 


everything from what might be. 


SOME OF THE NEWSPAPER COPY USED TO OPEN UP THIS 
MANUFACTURER'S OWN HOME-TOWN MARKET 


market is one which is worth 
while, competition is sure to dis- 
cover the inactivity of the local 
manufacturer and take advantage 
of it. It follows naturally, then, 
that the competitor's salesman 
who is calling regularly upon the 
prospects of that town, showing 
an interest in them, will get. the 
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business in preference to the 
home manufacturer who, to all 
appearances, is indifferent about 
the existence of the local users 
of his product. 

Up until quite recently The 
Robbins & Myers Company pre- 
sented a typical example of the 
manufacturer who overlooks the 
home-town opportunity. The 
town in this case is a small city 
of about 60,000 inhabitants. The 
city contains a large number of 
thriving manufacturing plants, 
nearly all of which are equipped 
with electric motors, the principal 
product of the company. As it 
is the largest employer of labor 
in the city, it was natural to as- 
sume that the company needed no 
special advertising to call the at- 
tention of the home-town users to 
its motors. At any rate no effort 


was made to get the local business 
other than to quote prices over 
the telephone to those who in- 
quired. 

That Springfield with its many 
manufacturing plants was good 


motor territory, was shown by 
the fact that some of our compet- 
itors found it profitable to have 
resident salesmen in the city to 
look after the business we were 
ignoring. The activities of these 
salesmen were, of course, known 
to our sales department in a gen- 
eral way, Lut it remained for a 
beginner in the sales department 
to discover the real value of the 
business we were passing up. 

Among the new recruits in the 
motor sales department was one 
who had been with the company 
in other capacities for a number 
of years, and who was thoroughly 
acquainted with Springfield. 
When he was given his instruc- 
tions and was told to gain some 
road experience, to try his hand 
in factory territory, which in- 
cludes a few counties within the 
immediate vicinity of the factory, 
he began to spend a large part of 
his time in Springfield instead of 
giving the greater part of it to 
other nearby towns, as had been 
the tendency with other men who 
had started out in the factory 
territory. 

In talking to local power-users 
he discovered the surprising fact 


that many of them didn’t know 
that our company made motors 
in sizes suitable for. their pur- 
poses, and for this reason they 
had not been asking us to quote 
on their requirements. He ran 
into one case where an officer and 
large stockholder of our company 
was also a director and large 
stockholder in another company. 
The general manager of this lat- 
ter company put in a motor 
equipment without giving us a 
chance to quote. When the sales- 
man asked him about it, the man- 
ager expressed surprise that we 
made motors in the sizes he had 
purchased. 

These experiences caused tlie 
salesman to come to the adver- 
tising department for help. When 
he told me about his experiences 
I was at a loss at first to account 
for it. It seemed that our na- 
tional advertising should be just 
as effective in Springfield as in 
other localities, and we knew that 
no such condition existed else- 
where. Our salesmen’s reports 
were consistent on the point that 
our advertising was giving them 
the right sort of introduction 
everywhere they called, that there 
was no longer any necessity of 
their telling who The Robbins & 
Myers Company was and what 
it made, when calling upon 
prospects. 


HOW THE NEGLECT DEVELOPED 


A little thought on the proposi- 
tion suggested how the condition 
our salesman found might have 
developed. When the company 
took up the manufacture of elec- 
trical products in 1897, it began 
with the electric fan. For several 
years the company specialized on 
this article and made a name for 
itself as one of the leaders in the 
manufacture of fans. In Spring- 
field the company became known 
as the “fan plant” and local peo- 
ple used this name more than any 
other. 

The manufacture of motors for 
power purposes first included 
very small sizes only, and was 
taken up actively some years after 
the fan business was started. In 
fact, it was not until well within 
the past decade that the motor 
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isiness outdistanced the fan 

usiness in volume. At the pres- 

‘nut time the fan business is only 
a small percentage of the total, 

ut the company is still known 
among Springfield people as the 
‘/an plant.” It seems that the 
advertising the company received 

n the home town by the citizens 
‘eferring to the plant in this way 
vas enough stronger than the ad- 

ertising we obtained locally, 
through national mediums, to keep 
the public thinking of the com- 
pany as fan manufacturers. The 
result was that many of our local 
power-users didn’t think of us in 
connection with their power-mo- 
tor requirements. 

Naturally our competitors’ local 
agencies made good use of this 
impression and could not be 
blamed for fostering it as far as 
they were able to do so. Our 
salesman learned of one or two 
instances where this had been 
done very skilfully and with 
good results. 

To correct this impression we 


decided to start a small campaign 


in the local dailies. Small space 
was used three times weekly in 
each paper. A _ special slogan 
logotype was made which gave 
the range of sizes in which Rob- 
bins & Myers motors were made, 
and this logotype was used in 
every advertisement. 

In addition to talking about the 
motors, these advertisements con- 
tained news about the company 
which we thought would be inter- 
esting to the residents of Spring- 
field. One advertisement, for ex- 
ample, told about ‘the United 
States Government selecting Rob- 
bins & Myers motors for operat- 
ing the carriages on coast-defense 
guns. 

All of this news had been cov- 
ered before in the news columns 
of these papers, as we always 
supply them such news, but it 
didn’t seem to make the impres- 
sion through the news columns 
that it did in our display adver- 
tising. 

In all of the advertisements we 
referred to the motors as Robbins 


& Myers Springfield-made Mo- 
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tors. We are careful, though, 
not to give this in a way that 
would appear as though we were 
making a “boost home industry” 
appeal. Springfield-made was 
simply used as a quality talking 
point, but we felt that it might 
also appeal to the civic pride of 
our local prospects if used so that 
it would not be obvious that we 
had this intention. 

That this advertising, coupled 
with the work of the new sales- 
man, was effective was soon 
shown by the orders received 
locally. From a relatively insig- 
nificant item, this business has 
grown to be a very important one 
within a few months. At the 
present time I doubt very much 
if there are any orders for motors 
placed locally unless we have an 
opportunity to quote on them, and 
in the majority of cases the serv- 
ice we are in position to give, 


because of our proximity to the 
customer, has landed the business 


for us. 
While this little campaign has 
paid handsomely in & rect returns, 
I feel that we have obtained an- 
other benefit of much greater 
value than the local business it 
has brought us. I refer to the 
advertising we are obtaining 
through the conversation of our 
citizens with out-of-town visitors 
to Springfield, or with people they 
call upon in other cities. 
Previously about all our citi- 
zens knew and could tell about 
our company was that we made 
fans and small motors. Only a 
small percentage of them knew 
that our company employed nearly 
twice as many people as any other 
jocal industry. The city had been 
known all over the country as an 
important agricultural-implement 
manufacturing center, and it was 
natural for our citizens to think 
of this total rather than of indi- 
vidual manufacturers, with the 
result that the larger implement 
manufacturers were, in their 
minds, the most important indus- 
tries. The growth of the com- 
pany during the past two or three 
years has been so rapid that the 
public hadn’t kept in touch with 
it. Not many of our citizens 
knew that Robbins & Myers mo- 


tors had received the highest 
awards at the expositions, that 
they were performing some of the 
most important duties for the 
United States Government, that 
they were in general use in all 
foreign countries, that, they were 
a part of the leading vacuum- 
cleaners, washing-machines, office 
appliances and other electrical 
machines which they saw adver- 
tised extensively in national pub- 
lications. The advertising told 
them these things. 

It is especially valuable, I feel, 
to have our local merchants give 
such information to salesmen who 
call upon them. Salesmen are 
always interested in the evidences 
of prosperity they see when 
coming into a town and inquire 
about the various plants which 
show evidence of growth. Every 
progressive business in a town 
means bigger opportunities for 
the salesman, whatever his line 
may be. Then, too, they like to 
have stories of unusual business 
successes which they can relate to 
their fellow travelers. Such sto- 
ries are given wide circulation by 
salesmen as they journey from 
town to town. The total distri- 
bution your message receives as 
a result of advertising in the 
home-town papers cannot be esti- 
mated even by the circulation of 
the papers. 

To the writer this experience 
was interesting not alone because 
it showed the mistake the national 
advertiser makes when he ignores 
the markets right at hand, but 
more particularly because it gives 
the Lest possible answer to the 
large advertiser we occasionally 
meet who feels that he is so well 
known that continuous advertis- 
ing is no longer necessary. If 
our company, one of the oldest 
industries in our. small city, an 
industry which either directly or 
indirectly affects the pocketbook 
of every merchant and property- 
owner in the city, needed adver- 
tising to put it right with the 
home-town power-users, to me it 
appears quite obvious that no 
business can ever hope to gain 
such prominence nationally that 
advertising can no longer be 
helpful. 
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REPRESENTATIVE of a certain concern 

in Seattle is traveling across the con- 
tinent towards New York to fulfill an 
appointment of his own making with an 
Engineering News advertiser. 


‘“‘We are so greatly interested in your proposition,”’ 
wrote this Seattle concern, ‘“‘that we are sending a 
man to see you regarding establishing a manu- 
facturing agency.’’ 


Engineering News brought this New York adver- 
tiser’s story to their attention, and the confidence 
which readers have in Engineering News advertise- 
ments sped the company’s representative on his 
journey of over 3,100 miles without questioning. 


Advertisements in Engineering News work both 
ways; they carry the advertiser’s story any distance 
and bring back the answer over the same route. To 
advertise in Engineering News is to create maximum 
confidence in the minds of readers towards your 
proposition. 


Engineering News 


The engineers’ and contractors’ paper published 
at 10th Avenue and 36th Street, New York City. 
(One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies.) 
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The Charles Daniel Frey Company has 
just moved into much larger quar- 
ters. This is a big step in a gratifying 
development. © 

On the fifteenth floor of the Monroe 
Building offices and studios have been 
built for us that meet the ideal of efh- 
ciency and completeness. 


For the production of advertising illus- 
trations, photographs, layouts, for the 
practical discussion of advertising 
plans, we now offer you an exception- 
ally appointed equipment. 


We definitely owe this progress to the 
advertismg men who started with us 
and stayed with us, and to the new 
clients who were constantly added. 
Appreciation of our work has made it 
possible for this business to grow in 
the remarkable way that it has. 
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We wish it were possible for every one 
of you to see these new quarters. You 
would realize that here is an organiza- 
tion trained.to the minute. You would 
see offices and studios planned for effi- 
ciency and thoroughness of production: © 
arranged to make it comfortable and 
agreeable for our clients and ourselves. 


Whenever you make use of this newer, 
greater organization we are sure that 
you will be using the most complete 
organization possible for the produc- 
tion of advertising illustrations. 


Our service includes everything con- 
cerned with the production of adver- 
tising, except the placing of business 
with the publications. 


CHARLES DANIEL 


COMPANY 
CAdvertising SWMlustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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(Lieut. Brandon “getting a Zep’—an exclusive-first photograph in 
Leslie’s) (C) Am. Press Assn. 


Leslie’s is not only the one great national illustrated 
weekly newspaper in America today; 


Leslie’s has not only nearly three times the circula- 
tion of any other $5-a-year periodical in the world; 


Leslie’s also now ranks fourth among all general 
periodicals (weeklies, monthlies and women’s) in 
volume of advertising. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Ne 
Rady Neo 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Boston New York Chicago 





The Problem of 


the “‘Turn-over ” 


How It Links the Manufacturer and the Merchant in a Bond of Mutual 


Interest and 


’T’‘HERE are some vital facts 

which the manufacturer of 
any line of goods distributed to 
the consumer by advertising 
through the retail store should 
know concerning the peculiar 
kinks, curves and conditions of 
stock “turn-overs,” as viewed by 
the successful merchant. 

From a rather broad experi- 
ence in the matter, and on invi- 
tation of Printers’ Inx, I pur- 
pose here to put down some of 
the more important features of 
the “turn-over” problem illustrat- 
ed by actual first-hand experi- 
ences. 

Recently I was in the office of 
the merchandise manager of one 
of New York’s most successful 
large retail stores when the buy- 
er for one of the more important 
sections came in with an order 
for some 600 women’s garments 
to be countersigned for a certain 
manufacturer—the total order be- 
ing about $9,000 

The merchandise manager, ex- 
cusing the interruption to our in- 
terview, asked the buyer these 
questions: “What was the aver- 
age time of ‘turn-over’ on the 
last lot we bought from these 
people?” And “how many gar- 
ments in the last order were 
marked down before sold?” Then, 
“what was the percentage sold at 
our regular rating for your de- 
partment?” 

The buyer knew these questions 
would be asked and was prepared 
to answer them. 

These same or similar questions 
are asked every buyer in that es- 
tablishment when he presents for 
countersignature an order for any 
considerable amount of merchan- 
dise. 

As style has so much to do 
with the sale of garments, espe- 
cially women’s garments, and as 
women are capricious buyers, and 
style like art is fleeting, I couldn’t 
quite reconcile this test with jus- 
tice to the buyer’s judgment and 


te competing manufacturers, and 


Responsibility 


I said so to the merchandise man- 
ager. 

This was his reply, “the rule 
of quick, systematic ‘turn-over,’ 
the arbitrary, never-deviated-from 
rule as to the length of time any 
group of merchandise can stay in 
this house is the most important 
rule of the establishment. Natur- 
ally we place confidence in our 
buyer’s judgment. I place some 
confidence in my own judgment. 
We have other safeguards, but we 
not infrequently go so far as to 
pay a little higher price for goods 
to a manufacturér whose goods 
our card systems show to have 
the most satisfactory ‘turn-over’ 
record.” 

If I felt at liberty to mention 
the name of this store, I venture 
to believe 99 of every 100 readers 
of Printers’ INK would recognize 
it at once as one of New York’s 
most successful retail establish- 
ments. 

In the course of the two weeks 
following I made it a point to in- 
terview several other large and 
successful retail firms, getting my 
facts from members of the firms, 
their merchandise managers or 
leaders among. their “buying” 
staffs. ‘ 

Though each store has a system 
peculiar to itself in various de- 
tails, the same general idea seems 
to prevail among the successful 
shops, and it is this: prompt and 
steady “turn-overs” are essential to 
success and profit, and the manu- 
facturer whose line has the best 
“turn-over” record has the strong- 
est claim to business even in many 
cases “other things” not “being 
equal.” 

“Yes,” someone says, “but what 
is turning over merchandising- 
other than simply selling goods?” 

I maintain, and so does every 
wide-awake, successful merchant 
I know, that there is a vast differ- 
ence between “turning-over” stocks 
in a complete, clean, systematic 
manner and merely selling goods. 
That difference is most definitely 
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and clearly shown in the stock in- 
vestment sheets, the depreciation, 
accounts, prices mark-down rec- 
ords; discounts on bills and cash 
capital actually invested in the 
business as well as in rental 
charges per dollar of business 
transacted. 

Merchant A and Merchant B 
may be in precisely the same lines 
of business. Overhead expenses 
and fixed charges may not vary 
one-half of one per cent. Each 
may do $1,000,000 a year business, 
and yet A may declare profits ot 
$75,000 in a given year and B not 
more than $35,000 or $40,000. 

In ‘such a case it is perfectly 
safe to assume that A_ has the 
more satisfactory “turn-overs,” 
while B is carrying stock which 
turns slowly and which, the longer 
he keeps it, the greater will be the 
ultimate price-sacrifiee, with heavy 
carrying charges to boot. 

One of New York’s most suc- 
cessful department stores has a 
large furniture department. In 
this department, merchandised by 
a member of the firm, with the as- 


sistance of a very able buyer, the 
“turn-over” rule of the house is 
rigidly adhered to as it is through- 
out the entire establishment. 

Of course no store expects to 


“turn” furniture, rugs, carpets, 
housefurnishings or similar mer- 
chandise as rapidly or often as 
it must “turn” women’s outer ap- 
parel, millinery, etc. Nevertheless 
with merchandise of this class its 
“days are numbered,” and when its 
time comes it must go. 

This house had a beautiful ma- 
hogany William and Mary dining- 
room set, reproduced with great 
fidelity to a famous original, su- 
perbly made and finished. Its price 
was $650. 

When this handsome suite 
reached its “age limit” with that 
store the buyer was instructed to 
mark it down to $495. It remained 
for thirty days unsold. The price 
was put down to $425, and an in- 
terior decorator bought it. He 
afterward sold it to a client for 
$750. 

In discussing the matter with 
the buyer for that store I asked 
him if he had been criticised by 
the firm. 


“No,” said he, “because, thank 
Heaven, the percentage of my 
turn-overs is still satisfactory, and 
what’s more, ‘the day that suite 
went out I put in its place, on the 
floor, a Sheraton suite at $475, and 
in one month we have sold eleven 
like it.” 

No merchant or manufacturer 
needs any further comment on 
that transaction. 

About a year ago I desired to 
buy an Oriental rug about 5x7 
feet in size to harmonize with 
two others I already owned. Go- 
ing to a leading department store 
the rug department of which was 
presided over by a man I knew 
very well, I consulted him: 

“Let me have a salesman show 
you our ‘mark-down’ first,” he 
said. “If you can find what you 
want there you'll have a bargain.” 

“Look here,” said I, “tell me 
first why these rugs are marked 
down. You know as well as I that 
a genuine Carabagh, Genghis, 
Shirvan, Kermanshah, Mosul, 
Kazak, in fact any good Persian, 
Turkish or Indian rug, properly 
cared for, does not deteriorate 
with age, rather it improves. Did 
you put too much profit on? Did 
you pay too much for the rugs? 
And aren’t Oriental rugs actually 
going up in price, and aren’t they 
getting more scarce all the time 
since the war?” 


SYSTEM PROMOTES HEALTHIER BUSI- 
NESS 


For reply the buyer picked up 
one of the rugs. It had on it a 
tag of different color from the 
tags on the regular stock rugs, 
and he said, pointing to a letter 
marked in red ink, “Do you see 
that letter? It means that this 
rug has been in the house more 
than one year. Its first price was 
$125. I have reduced it to $95. 
If it is not sold to you or someone 
else at $95, it will be reduced still 
further every thirty days until it 
does move.” 

“But,” I said, “you'll go in the 
market and buy rugs no better, 
pay as much or more than you 
paid for this, and mark them as 
high or higher than the original! 
price of this one. Where’s the 
logic?” 
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Within a Week 


Within a week four hun- 
dred superintendents of 
schools all over America 
have written to the editor 
about the school contest in 











WOMANS MAGAZINE, 








No other magazine move- 
ment in years has caused 
so much interest among 
prominent people. . The fol- 
lowing have assisted in ar- 
ranging and are serving as 
judges in the contest: 


Ex-President Taft, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
U. S. Commissioner Claxton, Mayor Mitchel, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, Miss Mabel Boardman, 
head of the Red Cross; George M. Smith, 
editor of the N. Y. Evening Sun; F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad. 


The Woman’s Magazine 
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“OPACIIT” 


For Reducing Catalogue Costs 


The present upset condition of the 
paper market calls for unusual care 
in the selection of the paper.for your 
next catalogue. You will find many 
ideal qualities in ‘‘ Opacity.’’ 


USES: ‘‘Opacity”’ is used by practi- 
cally all of the big mail-order houses 
because of its superior printing qual- 
ities combined with light-weight. 
It is absolutely opaque, yet it comes 
as light as 25x 38—30. 


COST: ‘‘Opacity”’ is the original 
postage-saving light-weight cata- 
logue paper. It is one of a very few 
papers whose cost has been only 
moderately affected by the raw 
material famine, and which has 
maintained all its good qualities. 
It is acknowledged to be the biggest 
value of any catalogue paper made. 


DELIVERY: We have several 
machines running on ‘“ Opacity,”’ 
and while we cannot make any 
future predictions, we are now mak- 
ing 30 and 60 day deliveries. 


SAMPLES: Send today for samples 
of this famous paper and get our 
prices. You will find a Bermingham 
and Seaman office in every adver- 
tising center. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset— 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel— Bulking Eggshell —and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 
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“It’s simply our ‘turn-over’ sys- 
tem,” said he. “I confess it almost 
breaks my heart sometimes, but 
when I realize that I am doing a 
greater volume of business, on less 
invested capital, with less propor- 
tionate show-room and storehouse 
stock space than any other rug de- 
partment in this city, and notwith- 
standing mark-downs and clear- 
ances am making my arbitrary 
profit rating, I begin to see that 
the house’s system is a good one. 
These rugs have been looked over 
by a good many hundred people, 
and still they remain. That ‘fixes’ 
them so far as we are concerned, 


whatever we may think of the’ 


public’s judgment. It’s one of the 
unaccounted-for vagaries of the 
retail business.” 

The “season” system of keeping 
track of stock and _ turn-overs 
adapted variously to suit individ- 
ual requirements is the basis of 
stock records for most progressive 
stores. For instance, beginning 
with January, 1915, all stock 
bought during January, February 
and March is marked in the rec- 
ords and on the price-tags “A.” 


Stock bought during the next 
three months is marked B, then 
come, of course, C, D, E, and so 


on for each period of three 
months, 

In going over stock sheets and 
stocks themselves, the merchan- 
dise manager, the buyer, the head 
of stock, the salesperson recognize 
instantly that stock marked A 
taken into consideration, let us say 
on May 1, 1916, is six seasons old, 
not less than fourteen months, 
nor more than 18 months old. In 
these days of intensive merchan- 
dising and the forcing of quick 
“turn-overs” the progressive suc- 
cessful retail store will show few 
price-tickets of “A” season in sea- 
son “F,” and these will be almost 
altogether in such lines as house- 
furnishings, diamonds, _ books, 
standard silverware, etc. 

The manufacturer who does not 
keep in close touch with his retail 
trade in the matter of the turn- 
over on his particular line or. lines 
of goods makes a great mistake; 
one that may prove fatal. To em- 
phasize this let me give a few 
facts as I have gleaned them from 


manufacturers in widely different 
lines. 

A maker of cheap mantel and 
desk clocks a few years ago had 
his salesmen “see” the trade with 
a line that included some eighty- 
odd “numbers.” Now this manu- 
facturer’s line consists of forty- 
five “numbers,” and he is doing a 
more satisfactory and profitable 
business than with the line of 
eighty numbers. He retained in 
his line only numbers that rec- 
ords showed his customers turned 
over quickly. Let me cite similar 
instances in other fields, showing 
how manufacturers in widely dif- 
ferent lines, studying conditions 
independently come to the same 
conclusion via the same route. 

A large print-goods mill three 
years ago was sending out its 
salesmen with a line of 370 “num- 
bers,” counting all patterns and 
colors, Last year it offered 240 
“numbers.” This year it is offer- 
ing 215, which I am told is about 
rock bottom. 

This mill paid an expert mer- 
chandiser $5,000, and about $2800 
expenses to cover its trade in the 
more important centres in the 
United States during about five 
months, and study the matter of 
turn-overs, as applied to the goods, 
with the above result. 


SPECIALIZING ON WINNING LINES 
HELPS TURN-OVER 


A few months ago a manufac- 
turer of women’s handbags hit 
upon a happy design. Advance 
samples brought in an unprece- 
dented volume of orders, both as 
to number and quantities. He 
has been making .a line which in- 
cluded some 115 numbers count- 
ing colors and various slight dif- 
ferences in frames, pouches, han- 
dies and clasps. He decided to 
close out at a special price all of 
his stock of the various lines and 
sink or swim by means of the one 
design, made up in three fabrics, 
in five colors each, and three 
leathers in three colors each or 
twenty-four numbers in all—less 
than one-fourth the original va- 
riety. His business has gone far 
beyond that of any previous year. 
He gave’ his trade something on 
which they could concentrate. He 
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gave them first, second and last 
aids to turn-over. 

This manufacturer told me that 
every handbag of his make that 
a retailer had to reduce in price 
or otherwise force to a “turn- 
over” gave his line a “black eye,” 
and made selling the next season 
just that much more difficult. By 
concentrating on the “one best 
bet,” and playing for window and 
counter displays and newspaper 
advertising he got quick results 
and his customers, the retail mer- 
chants, got quick and satisfactory 
turn-overs. 

The same principle has been 
successfully adopted to my knowl- 
edge by a big trunk manufacturer, 
a maker of lawn mowers, a pub- 
lisher of diaries and notebooks, 
a vegetable canner, a glove manu- 
facturer, a hosiery manufacturer 
and a manufacturer of shoes. 

The case of the lastnamed is 
particularly interesting. Everyone 
knows that for several seasons 
dame Fashion, as she has been in- 
terpreted by the shoe manufactur- 
ers, has flirted with more shapes, 
styles, colors and combinations in 
women’s footwear than ever be- 
fore. 

Retailers everywhere have been 
“stung” unmercifully with odds 
and ends of freak shoes which 
they have had to force to a turn- 
over by the route of profit loss. 


SHOEMAKER’S LOOK AHEAD 


A certain shoemaker decided he 
would make for the spring otf 
1916 lines of shoes in plain black, 
calf, patent calf and kid, all leath- 
er and cloth tops, button and lace, 
high and medium high, and dupli- 
cate some of the styles in Rus- 
sia calf. He refused to make any 
“fancies.” His reorders being 
received at the time of this writ- 
ing show that the merchants’ 
turngovers must be highly satis- 
factory, and he says he expects 
the season to be the best he has 
ever had. 

I asked the manufacturer if he 
hadn’t counted on there being a 
reversion from the “freak” shoes 
to the plainer, more “refined” 
styles; if he hadn’t figured that 
every woman who could afford 
more than one pair of shoes this 


season and many who bought only 
one pair, would want plain blacks 
or russets; if he hadn’t considered 
the difficulties in obtaining colored 
leathers ; the dye situation; match- 
ing of skins, laces, buttons, ctc, 
the cost of models, designs, lasts, 
dies, sample lines, etc. He re- 
plied, “Yes, perhaps I did reckon 
with all of those features, but 
what really decided me was a per- 
sonal canvass of some of my trade 
and correspondence with or sales- 
man’s reports on a number of cus- 
tomers I couldn’t reach personally. 
I found that the ‘fancies’ and 
‘freaks’ were mighty bad _ turn- 
overs. The retailer who expected 
to make anything like a fair prof- 
it on his season’s business had to 
mark his original selling price so 
high that it was more than ought 
to be asked. He could sell only 
a few pairs, comparatively, then 
came the mark-downs, for the 
freak styles were changing about 
as fast as the wheels could go 
around in the heads of the crazy 
designers. The percentages on 
turn-overs, at a profit, were sim- 
ply ‘rotten.’ That is what fin- 
ally decided me. My plant is run- 
ning to full. capacity fifty-four 
hours a week. It looks as though 
I shall have to put on a night shift 
for a time. I am getting re-or- 
ders, which mean more to me than 
new customers under present con- 
ditions.” 

So may I now point a moral 
to the manufacturer, thus: Keep 
in close touch with the turn-over 
records of your retail merchant 
customers on your goods; help 
them in every way you can to ef- 
fect quick and profitable turn- 
overs. 

And to the retailer may I sug- 
gest: Keep your turn-over records 
as carefully as you keep the bal- 
ance on the stubs of your check- 
book; one is scarcely more 1m- 
portant than the other. 


M. S. Higgins Leaves Geo. E. 
Keith Company 


M. 'S. Higgins has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Geo. E. Keith 
Company, Campello, Mass., maker of 
Walkover Shoes. His place as manager 
of the advertising service department 
has been taken by William T. Card. 








How Westinghouse Uses Branch 
Managers in Mazda Campaign 


It !s Getting New Business, Although It Has Nothing to Offer on Product 
or Price Which Competitors Can’t Give 


By R. E. 


|’ Mr. Pennywise, Mr. Short 

Vision, Mr. Private Brand and 
Mr. Piker had by some chance 
happened to be among the di- 
rectors of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company it is doubtful if 
that concern would now be ma- 
king a substantial investment in 
advertising. 

The names used to typify these 
supposable directors suggest a 


Dildine 


is that of analyzing their market | 
and devising the best method for 
applying advertising to sales ef- 
fort effectively. 

If there was ever a situation 
where the value of an investment 
in advertising might be weighed 
in the balance, that faced by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 
would seem to be it. Here is a 
sales problem that is indeed 
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Make all the time of all your workmen _pro- 
ductive by giving them the splendid light of the 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamp 


Use Westinghouse Mazdas in your office and 
home too. Twice as much light at less cost. 
i Sold by 
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18-pt. Cheltenham Bold 
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OWNERS 


class of business men that have 
a well-known leaning toward a 
non-advertising policy. Frequent- 
ly such men attempt to justify 
their attitude toward advertising 
with the indefinite assertion that 
conditions in their particular line 
of trade are different. 

\s a matter of fact, the com- 
mon problem of most advertisers 

39 


unique in some respects—and still 
in others it is characteristic of 
nearly every business. 

The product is a staple neces- 
sity—incandescent electric lamps 
—the kind used in homes, offices 
and factories. ‘A very broad mar- 
ket, you see, but there is also a 
curious and unusual situation per- 
taining to supply and demand. 
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The production and distribution 
of incandescent lamps is stand- 
ardized to a high degree. About 
85 per cent of all the lamps con- 
sumed are of a standard quality, 
sold at a standard price* and 
under a_ standard trade-mark, 
which is Mazda. 

The name Mazda has a peculiar 
significance that is not fully un- 
derstood by the general public. 
It is not the individual brand of 


ies 


vl 
‘ 


Better Light to 


by extensive publicity of the 
Mazda-service idea and by the 
individual advertising of various 
producers, but the consumer does 
not, as a rule, consider the source 
of supply. 

In a measure it is the intent of 
the producers that this should be 
so, the fundamental object being 
to create confidence in the trade- 
mark Mazda. 

In regard to retail distributors 

the situation is 

—, different. They 
_—ll understand the 
Te ye «= Mazda sales plan 
yO . thoroughly and 
know that they 
can buy of any 
concern that is 
licensed to use 
the Mazda trade- 
mark. They also 
know that the 
quality of the 
goods, the prices 
and the terms of 


Read afid Work by 


Easy on the eyes—twice as 
much as you formerly got and 
to pay. 


Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps 


should be used in every home. 
They make the home more 
cheerful, more attractive and 
more livable, and are easier on 
the eyes of those who work and 


read. 

If your house isn’t wired, 
you are missing a great oppor- 
tunity. Let us make you an 
estimate on wiring. Low prices, 
easy terms. 
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Light that Makes 
the Home At- 
tractive 
_ No excuse for lighted 
homes to-day. Westing- 
house Mazda Lamp gives twice 
as much light for a smaller bill. 
Think how much more cheer- 
ful and attractive your home will 

be with twice as much light. 

Is your house wired so that 
and modem electric labor savers? 
If not, let us in how little 
wiring costs our 
ment plan. 
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all producers are 
the same. 

Competition 
among producers 
is, therefore, 
largely a ques- 
tion of distribu- 
tion and the ap- 
peal for the re- 
tailer’s favor 
must be based on 
service and good 
will. 

There is an- 
other feature of 
this standard- 
ized-sales plan 
that both simpli- 
fies and renders 


TYPES OF CONSUMER APPEAL THE COMPANY WAS SUCCESSFUL 
IN GETTING MANY DEALERS TO USE 


one producer, but is used as a 
sort of surname for the product 
of several manufacturers, includ- 
ing the Westinghouse company, 
under a co-operative plan to 
maintain a standardized quality 
and service. 

The present market for Mazda 
lamps has been created largely 


* Sometimes local lighting companies 
include lamp renewals in the sale of 
current and sell lamps at less than list 
prices to their customers. 


more difficult the 
sales and adver- 
tising problem of 
the individual producer. 

This is the contract system of 
selling, whereby retailers agree 
to deal with one producer for 
at least a year. The yearly con- 
tract tends to eliminate destruc- 
tive and reactionary competition 
and thereby to lower selling costs, 
because it discourages the waste 
of effort involved in competition 
for existing business and stimu- 
lates market development. 

The result is constructive com- 
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to ne, Most Beautiful 
Pictures in America 


The editors of Tue Laprzs’ Home 
Journat have arranged with the 
owners of the greatest collections 
of paintings in the United States 
to open the doors of their galleries. 


For the first time the American 
public will have an opportunity 
of seeing these wonderful pictures. 


Beginning with the June issue, 
now on sale, the Homz JourNaL 
will reproduce in full color the 
masterpieces of the, following 
collections: 


The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection in New York 
The Benjamin Altman Collection in New York 
The Joseph E. Widener Collection in Philadelphia 
The Henry C. Frick Collection in New York 

The George W. Elkins Collection in Philadelphia 
The Charles L. Freer Collection in Detroit 

The Charles P. Taft Collection in Cincinnati 
The John G. Johnson Collection in Philadelphia 
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| Because of the large size of its 

| pages and its remarkable color- 

| printing facilities, the Home 

| Journat is particularly qualified 
to present these pictures. 


$150,000 is being spent by the 
Home Journat to present this 
single editorial feature, and to ad- 
vertise it in newspapers through- 
out the country,and in magazines 
of national circulation. 


On the basis of past experience 
with their readers, the editors of 
the Home Journat are staking 
$150,000 on these pictures. 


The clientele which will re- 
spond to a feature such as this, 
will respond to cultivation for 
the sale of any product. 


In the June issue 
now on sale 


THE LADIES) 
HOME JOURNAI! 
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petition and the elimination of 
many pernicious trade tendencies 
that exist in other fields. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany is. an old and well-estab- 
lished: concern, in fact, one of the 
most important subsidiaries of the 
mammoth Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. In 
the light of past history in the 
lamp industry it has held its own 
and built up a good will of con- 
siderable value in the trade. 

It has not only maintained its 
share of the business on Mazda 
lamps, but also sells a correspond- 
ing portion of the carbon lamps 
that now constitute only about 
15 per cent of the entire con- 
sumption. 

If I have made the situation 
clear it will be evident that the 
sales problem of the Westing- 
house Lamp Company is that of 
maintaining its market and in- 
creasing sales in spite of the fact 
that standardization has_ elimi- 
nated or minimized the effective- 
ness of nearly all ordinary com- 
petitive tactics. 

It is, of course, perfectly ob- 
vious that this company, with its 
established distribution and good 
will, might just ride along on the 
wave of demand for Mazda 
lamps, but would such a policy 
be permanently effective? It is 
an axiom that a business must go 
forward or backward—that it 
can’t stand still. Such questions 
as this have been considered 
carefully in relation to advertis- 
ing, and an analysis of market 
conditions has led to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First, it is certain that the 15 
per cent of carbon lamps now 
used will soon be supplanted by 
Mazda lamps. The Westinghouse 
company wants a reasonable share 
of that business, Second, there 
is the opportunity to increase 
sales by securing more distribu- 
ting outlets. Third, the volume of 
sales may be increased by help- 
ing individual distributors to sell 
more lamps. Fourth, the field 
of building construction offers a 
broad opportunity for new busi- 
ness. Fifth, homes and other 
buildings that are not now wired 
for electric service or that are 


not well equipped for the most 
effective lighting offer another 
field for market development. 

The Westinghouse sales and ad- 
vertising policy has been designed 
to meet the conditions  enu- 
meratéd. The advertising is linked 
up so closely with the work of 
the sales force that any attempt 
to describe one must involve the 
other. 

The unusual market conditions 
just outlined are no doubt largely 
responsible for the development 
of a very effective zone system of 
selling and service that this com- 
pany has created—a plan that 
might well be studied by manu- 
facturers in other lines who are 
seeking to co-ordinate sales and 
advertising effort along the lines 
of maximum efficiency. 


BRANCH MANAGERS ARE SUPREME 


Nine branch managers operate 
as many district offices in various 
sections of the country and su- 
pervise the work of about 80 
salesmen. These district sales 
managers exercise supreme execu- 


tive authority in their respective 
territories, subject only to funda- 
mental house policies of a gen- 
eral character prescribed by the 
general sales manager. The branch 
house carries stock and delivers 
orders to all retail distributors in 


its territory. The branch man- 
ager hires his own salesmen, pass- 
es on credits and is in all ways 
the direct point of contact with 
the trade. 

Moreover, he is also, in effect, 
a district advertising manager un- 
der the system by which the pub- 
licity is handled. 

The company maintains an ad- 
vertising department, with an ex- 
ecutive head, at its New York 
headquarters, but the general pol- 
icy behind all advertising activity 
is that of hooking it up closely 
with definite and specific sales 
plans. 

Branch managers are charged 
with all advertising material 
which they use and it goes into 
the expense column against their 
profit showing. The home office 
may and does often take the ini- 
tiative in creating sales and ad- 
vertising ideas, but such plans 
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are always put up to branch man- 
agers and their endorsement and 
co-operation secured before they 
are executed, 

This policy has solved a prob- 
lem that is of interest to all ad- 
vertisers—namely, that of getting 
the sales force to co-operate close- 
ly with the advertising. This the 
Westinghouse Lamp | Company 
has succeeded in doing, largely 


as a result of the system by which © 


the advertising is handled. 

In the first place, the branch 
managers have been recruited 
largely from the executive class 
of men. They are essentially 
salesmen, but by training and ex- 
perience have also acquired the 
broad knowledge of selling. 

Then the advertising manager 
works very closely with these 
men, not only by correspondence, 
but by personal contact in the 
field, where he studies trade con- 
ditions and devises special cam- 
paigns to increase sales, 

On the other hand, the district 
managers are encouraged to view 
the advertising department as a 
source of help in working out 
any sales plan that thay originate 
with the field men. The ideas 
of one branch manager may fre- 
quently be applied to the entire 
organization effectively. 

The advertising department 
maintains a system of communi- 
cation by mail with all branches 
which keeps each manager fully 
informed about every detail of 
the company’s publicity, whether 
it applies to his ‘particular terri- 
tory or not. : 

Branch managers, in turn, give 
the salesmen under them specific 
training and instruction regarding 
all advertising and point out the 
best methods of utilizing its in- 
fluence in sales effort. Under 
present conditions in the lamp 
trade, which have already been 
explained, the biggest opportunity 
for market development is in the 
industrial field. The basis of the 
company’s present work in that 
connection is a general campaign 
in a list of eighteen technical or 
trade papers. This publicity is ap- 
plied to various fields as follows: 

Eight electrical, four railroad, 
two textile, two general indus- 


trial, one machinery, one power 
plant. 

_ The copy used in these publica- 
tions is educational in character, 
designed to demonstrate the util- 
ity and economy of better light- 
ing. The value of the Mazda 
lamp over the carbon lamp, which 
is unquestionable, is emphasized, 
but the company does not stop 
at making claims for its product. 
It maintains an engineering de- 
partment that is available for lay- 
ing out installations and other- 
wise solving lighting problems. 
This service is rendered without 
extra cost. 

Sales arguments have been de- 
vised that tap the interest of the 
prospective consumer and bring 
him into direct contact with the 
sales force. 

For example, when a manufac- 
turer is told that maximum light- 
ing efficiency has made it possible 
for each workman in a factory 
to save five minutes or more per 
hour, the appeal hits him in a 
vulnerable spot. Leads secured 
through the advertising in these 
class publications are, of course, 
followed up by mail and by sales- 
men. Direct mailing campaigns 
are also used frequently in an 
intensive effort to create business 
in specific industries. 


CLOSE WORK WITH ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


Here is an example that illus- 
trates the value of close co-opera- 
tion between the advertising de- 
partment and district sales man- 
agers. Not long ago, in analyzing 
the sales records, the advertising 
manager observed that the com- 
parative showing of one particu- 
lar branch was not up to the 
general average growth in sales. 
The reason for this was not evi- 
dent, as the manager and his corps 
of salesmen seemed to be doing 
good work individually. The sec- 
tion of the country in question 
is not as populous as some other 
sections and the inference might 
have been made that this branch 
was making the most of market 
possibilities. The advertising 
manager, however, decided to 
take a trip through the territory 
and investigate market conditions 
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on the ground, It is a section de- 
voted largely to agriculture, but 
he discovered that it had also 
developed a large number of 
small mills that handled one of 
the principal products raised by 
the farmers. Moreover, he found 
the lighting in these mills to be 
very inefficient. While making 
this investigation the advertising 
manager learned that a conven- 
tion of these millmen was in ses- 
sion in a nearby 


The advertising manager had 
approached the situation from a 
different angle and he got a quick 
reaction by presenting the idea 
of greater efficiency in production 
through more effective lighting of 
the mills. 

In planning a special campaign 
to develop new business in con- 
nection with new construction the 
advertising ‘manager also found 
that it pays to get close to trade 





town, and he decided 
to attend it: In a few 
hours he was able to 
talk with about 100 of 
them and learn that 
they were very recep- 
tive to ideas for im- 
proved equipment. 
The result was a 
special sales and ad- 
vertising campaign of 


national scope to 


create new business in 
that particular in- 
dustry. 

The reason why 
the local sales force 
had not developed 
this market before in 
the section where the 
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made his discovery is 
rather interesting. It 
is also typical of con- 
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ditions in many lines, 
because the men in 
the field frequently 

get so close to their thin 
own work that they te 
become near - sighted 
to broader opportuni- 
ties. 
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In this case the 
local salesmen knew 
that the mill market 
existed, but it had proved a hard 
market to break into, and after 
a few rebuffs the salesmen had 
decided that it was a waste of 
time to solicit the individual mills, 
and they had gradually cut them 
off their calling-list. This was 
partially due to the fact that many 
of the mills’ supplies are bought 
at a central point by one buyer. 
Moreover, the salesmen had made 
no headway because they had 
merely .tried to sell lamps in the 
ordinary competitive way, 


COPY IN TRADE JOURNALS APPEALING TO THE BIG USER 


conditions and analyze the selling 
problem thoroughly. 

He found, for example, that 
architects are very influential in 
the selection of equipment and 
facilities for lighting in all kinds 
of buildings that are large enough 
to require professional plans and 
supervision of the construction. 
It is also unfortunately true that 
architects as a class are not as 
well posted on lighting as they 
should be to get the most effective 
results in all cases. This is due 
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partly to a very rapid development 
in the electrical field, not only 
pertaining to lighting, but to the 
use of electricity generally. For 
several years: improved equip- 
ment and new ideas for better 
and more economical lighting 
have appeared so fast that the 
.producers themselves have found 
it difficult to keep up to date. 

Adequate wiring with sufficient 
and properly placed outlets and 
the right kind of fixtures are 
fundamental factors in lighting 
efficiency which are all too often 
given scant or misguided atten- 
tion. 

This is not necessarily a reflec- 
tion on the ability of architects 
in general, but it is a condition 
that has arisen in conjunction 
with a new and very rapid market 
development requiring a knowl- 
edge and a service heretofore con- 
sidered one of the minor func- 
tions of the profession. 

In reality it is rather up to 
the lamp-makers to blaze the trail 
for their product by a campaign 
of education, and that is just what 
the Westinghouse company is do- 


ing with excellent results. 

The surprising feature of the 
plan used to win the good will 
of architects and the way it was 
developed is its simplicity. 


HOW ARCHITECTS’ GOOD WILL WAS 
WON 


The advertising manager se- 
lected an’ architect who is repre- 
sentative of the average in the 
profession. He sought a personal 
interview with this man and ex- 
plained the whole problem to him 
in greater detail than it has been 
done in this article. Then he 
asked the question, “What method 
do you suggest for getting the 
attention of architects generally 
on this subject?” 

The architect sketched a plan 
that he thought would be effect- 
ive and lent further aid in work- 
ing out some of the details from 
the professional point of ‘view. 
The plan, as finally adopted, was 
substantially as follows: Acting 
on the advice of the architect, 
the company avoided the most ob- 
vious method of presenting the 
whole subject of lighting in a 


general way. Instead various 
phases of lighting were treated 
individually in such a manner that 
architects could apply the infor- 
mation directly to specific types 
of construction, such as factories, 
theaters, hospitals and other large 
buildings, country homes, stores, 
display-window lighting, etc. 

These subjects were treated in 
short essays of less than 500 
words each, into which were writ- 
ten the most up-to-date principles 
of lighting. practice, briefly and 
concisely. These articles were 
printed on mailing-cards six by 
nine inches, which made them 
convenient for filing. 

The campaign was opened by 
first sending out a special ad- 
vance card which summarized the 
idea behind the campaign and 
contained a list of the subjects 
treated. Architects were asked 
to mail a return card as indica- 
tive of their interest, and in addi- 
tion to specify the various phases 
of the subject which they would 
like to be informed upon. These 
announcements were sent to a 
list of 5,000 architects and 2,500, 
or 50 per.cent, of them responded 
to this initial appeal. It is ob- 
vious that this service was both 
needed and appreciated by the 
majority of the profession and 
that it will result in a good-will 
asset of considerable value to the 
Westinghouse company, 

A substantial part of the com- 
pany’s current publicity is devoted 
to dealer-helps, and it is in this 
work particularly that the active 
co-operation of the sales force 
is most effective. 

It was one of the district man- 
agers who suggested an educa- 
tional campaign on lamp sales- 


‘manship for dealers and clerks, 


which proved very popular in the 
trade and helped many Westing- 
house dealers to increase their 
volume of lamp sales materially. 

This campaign took the form 
of a series of four handbooks on 
lamp salesmanship entitled: “The 
Story of Artificial Illumination,” 
“The Lighting Dictionary,” “Mod- 
ern Lighting Practice” and “The 
Mazda C Lamp.” These subjects 
were all presented in non-tech- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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s| They Come Back For 
More 


OR thirty-one years the 
H same management has been 

running THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL—running it 
with a money’s worth policy that 
has never varied or changed —and 
in these thirty-one years we think 
we have learned how to publish a 
magazine that the American people 
really want in their homes. 


We know they want it—not only 
because we have a stable circulation 


cent of our last year’s subscribers 
renewed their subscriptions for this 
year. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


A. B. C. MEMBER 





THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 624 sub- 
scribers in Lawrence, Kansas, exclusive of news-stand 
sales; 19 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent us there. 


THE PEOPLE’S|HOME JOURNAL has 178 subscrib- 
ers in Wolcott, New York, exclusive of news-stand 
sales; 12 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent us there. 
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The Pla 
First In fl 


FIRST 
IN DISPLAY ADVERTISING@N C 


In the first four months of 1916 the PLAIN DEALER 
has printed 2,582,100 lines of Display Advertising and 20,069 
Display Advertisements—a gain of 280,575 lines and 1,773 
advertisements over the same period last year 





Over 53,000 more lines and over 5,000 more advertise. 
ments than Cleveland’s second newspaper (Evening); 


Over 950,000 more lines and over 9,000 more advertise- 
ments than Cleveland’s third newspaper (Evening); 


Over 1,100,000 more lines and over 9,000 more advertise. 
ments than Cleveland’s fourth newspaper (Morning and 
Sunday): 


FIRST 
IN HOME INFLUENCE 


Cause precedes effect 
‘CIRCULATION —three generations of 
PLAIN DEALER | reading 
have established the PLAIN 


140,000'Daily DEALER first in the con 
‘ fidence and regard of sub 


185,000 Sunday stantially every worth. 
Net-Paid-For-In-Cash while, English-reading 


Cleveland home. 





In Excess of __ 
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Dealer 
leveland 


FIRST 
N CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


In the first four months of 1916 the PLAIN DEALER 
ws printed 1,082,550 lines of Classified Advertising and 
17,306 Classified Advertisements—a gain of 119,925 lines 


d 7,696 advertisements over the same period last year: 


Over 400,000 more lines and over 56,000 more advertise- 
ments than Cleveland’s second newspaper (Evening); 


Over 730,000 more lines and over 125,000 more advertise- 
ments than Cleveland’s third newspaper (Evening); j 


Over 560,000 more lines and over 109,000 more advertise- 
ments than Cleveland’s fourth newspaper (Morning and 
Sunday). 


FIRST 
N TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


In the first four months of 1916 the PLAIN DEALER 
rinted 3,664,650 lines of Total Paid Advertising (Display 
nd Classified) and 197,375 Advertisements—a gain of 
0,500 lines and 9,469 advertisements over the same period 


t year: 
Over 453,000 more lines and over 61,000 more advertise- 
ments than Cleveland’s second newspaper (Evening); 
Over 1,680,000 more lines and over 134,000 more adver- 
tisements than Cleveland’s third newspaper (Evening); 
Over 1,660,000 more lines and over 118,000 more adver- 
tisements than Cleveland’s fourth newspaper (Morning 
and Sunday. 


tern Advertising Representative, John B. Woodward, Times Bldg., New York City 
ern Advertising Representative, John -Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Consider Mr. and Mrs. 
Ultimate Consumer 


It is all right to cultivate dealer good will, but, 
after all, your sa/es in the last analysis depend upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Ultimate Consumer. 


If Mr. and Mrs. Ultimate Consumer demand 
your goods the dealer is certain to stock them, and if 
they don’t want your goods, no amount of dealer 
good will will keep your goods moving. 


So every manufacturer’s chief sales problem is to 
create and sustain demand on the part of the ultimate 
consumer. And there is no better way to do this than 
by advertising in the mediums read and believed in 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ultimate Consumer. 


In Chicago such a paper is The 
Chicago Daily News—the pur- 
chasing guide for over 400,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Ultimate Consumers 
every day. . 


Most advertisers know this. Therefore, The Daily 
News prints more advertising of Chicago merchants, 
more dry goods and department store advertising, 
_ more musical instrument advertising, more advertis- 
ing of the three largest men’s clothing stores in 
Chicago and more advertising of food products— 
six days a week than any other Chicago newspaper 
prints in seven days. 


If you want to reach the ultimate 
consumer—if you want to move your 
goods off the dealers’ shelves, adver- 
tise in The Chicago Daily News— 
over 400,000 daily. 
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nical language and in as con- 
densed form as was consistent 
with the presentation of all the 
essential facts that would be use- 
ful in the sale of lamps. 

[hree thousand sets were dis- 
tributed to a carefully selected 
list of names, including the com- 
mercial managers of lighting com- 
panies and large dealers, who, in 
turn, supplied the names of their 
lamp salesmen and clerks. The 
distribution was confined to per- 
sons interested specifically in 
lighting. 


In its efforts to help distribu- 


tors sell more lamps the com- 
pany has given a great deal of 
attention to window displays, and 
is now furnishing dealers a rath- 
er exceptional service in that 
respect. 

Instead of supplying dealers 
with display -material once or 
twice a year, as many manufac- 
turers do, the Westinghouse com- 
pany is conducting a monthly dis- 
play service. 

A professional display man is 
employed by the advertising man- 
ager to create model displays, 
which are actually set up in com- 
plete form, and _ photographed. 
Printed reproductions of these 
displays are then sent to all deal- 
ers with complete instructions for 
installation. Cut-outs, posters, 
display -cards and other acces- 
sories are also designed and fur- 
nished to dealers to use in con- 
nection with the trims, but a lib- 
eral use of the merchandise itself 
is a fundamental feature. 

Variety and novel effects are 
produced by ingenuity in devising 
new settings. Much of the dis- 
play material furnished is thus 
utilized more than once. 

The success of this plan is, how- 
ever, largely due to very close 
co-operation by the sales force. 

The advertising department has 
on file a salesman’s report on 
every distributor, which contains 
detailed information that is very 
valuable as a basis for planning 
and hs ma cciee dealer-help ma- 
terial. 

These data include, for ex- 
ample, such details as the number 
and size of the dealers’ windows, 
size and location of the store, 


the class of ¢ 
ber of clerks 
diums of loc 


they are used. 

These reports are 
waste of advertising material, as 
the company furnishes all of the 
usual selling-helps, such as street- 
car cards, posters, booklets and 
newspaper cuts. 

Salesmen always carry a port- 
folio of the company’s advertis- 
ing and make a continual effort 
to interest dealers in extending 
the scope of the co-operative work. 


St. Paul Railway’s Electrifica- 
tion Campaign 


The present campaign of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in con- 
nection with the electrification of its 
line over the Continental Divide, will 
be extended.over three or four months. 
The first part of it, being institutional, 
dealt with the achievement generally; 
the second part, which is appearing at 
the or time, deals with the benefit 








Cine, Milwaukee 
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of electrification to the traveler; while 
the part that is still to appear ties up 
the scenic and other attractions along 
the line with the electrification as one 
of great factors of travel along the 
dt. Paul. 

The advertising, which is placed by 
the Johnson Advertising Corporation, 
of Chicago, appears in newspapers and 
magazines. 


Newspaper Man in Auto Field 
Panty J. ‘Koch, assistant city editor 

of the Detroit News, has resigned to 
join the advertising department of 
odge Bros. 





The Advertising That Made This 


Farmer a Customer 


The Story of Several Purchases 


By E. R. Adams 


Seward, Oklahoma 


AM what you would call an 


average farmer, as the term 
goes in the Southern States, and 
am interested in any proposition 
that will better my condition in 
any way. 

A couple of years ago I decided 
I needed a power hay-press to en- 
able me to take care of my alfalfa 
crops to better advantage and in 
less time. I answered every ad- 
vertisement I could find in the 
farm papers and received many 
letters in return. Some of the 
letters impressed me as being dic- 
tated by some schoolboy who was 
playing at being a Lusiness man. 
Most of them were, long and 
filled with extravagant claims— 
one manufacturer confidentially 
informed me that he honestly be- 


lieved his press was the last letter 


in the word u-I-t-i-m-a-t-e. Yes, 
he spelled it out just that way, 
too. What supreme bosh—as if 
a hay-press could not be im- 
proved like any other piece of 
machinery! No, he did not sell 
me—I never got past that wlti- 
mate! 

The advertising literature sent 
in response to my inquiry by the 
International Harvester Company 
had the right ring and landed my 
order. This company sent me 
folders and booklets giving just 
the information I was looking 
for. They were illustrated with 
pictures made from photographs 
of their machine in action, and 
I got an idea of how it would 
perform when put in operation in 
my fields. Besides telling the 
sales story these booklets con- 
tained other information of value 
to any farmer interested in rais- 
ing and marketing hay. It seems 
to me as if they planned on 
having their story kept for future 
referetice—something one would 
not like to throw away as soon as 
read. 
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After I bought the hay-press 
they kept on sending me various 
advertising matter; bulletins on 
the care of machinery, how to test 
seeds, how to use cement to «d- 
vantage around the farm—many 
pieces of interest to anyone 
having anything to do with farm- 
ing. Why, I wouldn’t take a dol- 
lar for the almanac they send me 
each year, for it contains ideas 
that help me times without num- 
ber. I have tried some of the 
plans outlined in their bulletins 
and have found them reliable and 
free from theory, and as a result I 
have great faith in this company 
and its products. Newspapers 
may talk all they please about the 
criminal Harvester Trust, but I 
pay no attention to this patter— 
they have treated me right. 


SALES LETTERS THAT DON’T GET BY 


Right here I would like to say 
that one thing which makes I. H. 
C. sales literature doubly accept- 
able to me is the absence of the 
long-winded, so-called sales _let- 
ter. Somehow the idea has been 
generally accepted by many ad- 
vertisers that farmers simply love 
to read long letters. This is in- 
deed far from being the truth in 
the majority of cases. The aver- 
age, present-day farmer has 
neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to wade through from three 
to seven pages of closely printed, 
imitation typewritten stuff that 
fools no one but the advertiser. 

A few advertisers fondly be- 
lieve that sales letters going out 
under one-cent postage are de- 
livered directly into the hands of 
the farmer addressed. This is 
not always the case, however. 
Very few farmers go to their 
mail-boxes—that job being as- 
signed to the children. Not long 
ago I was over to a neighbor’s. 
We were down at the barn look- 
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“Very often there are FACTS which it would be very desir- 
able to incorporate in advertising if they could be stated 
in a few words. Advertisers overcome this difficulty by 
using pictures, which flash the suggestion at a glance.” 

—(Thomas Russell) 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK STUDIOS DETROIT STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
23-25 East 26th St. 809 Kresge Bidg. 220 So. State St. 
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ing things over and visiting as 
farmers sometimes do. Bobby 
went to the mail-box out at the 
road, and when he came back his 
father asked him if there was any 
mail. He answered: “Yes, here 
are two letters and the papers, 
and there were three no-account 
letters.” He had already opened 
two of the circular letters and 
their contents were scattered be- 
tween the barn and the mail-box; 
the other one he _ investigated 
while we chatted there at the 
barn, and he was not reproved Ly 
word or glance—he had been 
taught from infancy that circular 
letters were his lawful property 
to do with as he pleased. As I 
walked home I picked up one of 
the pieces, it was a letter from a 
manufacturer of stump-pullers. 
The boy’s father has eighteen 
acres of. bottom land that was 
chopped off in February, and it 
seems to me the boy possibly 
queered a sale of a stump-puller 
because he saw a green stamp on 
an envelope instead of the red 
one he has been taught to respect. 
I figure that if a letter is worth 
my reading it is worth two cents 
to place it in my hand, otherwise 
I would rather read a postcard— 
it takes less time. 

Some advertisers sell me _ be- 
cause they take pains to answer 
some questions I may ask them. 
When I write an advertiser it 
does not fill me with brotherly 
love toward him if he sends me 
a long form letter with no Lear- 
ing on the question asked, but it 
is perfectly all right with me if he 
only adds a little postscript giving 
the desired information. I well 
know that it is next to impossible 
for a large advertiser to give a 
personal reply to every inquiry 
received unless he is selling some 
high-priced article, but he can at 
least add a line to the form letter 
used—a line that makes me feel 
more kindly toward the firm or 
individual. 

Last winter I wrote a saw man- 
ufacturer or jobber in answer to 
his advertisement in one of the 
leading farm papers; it was al- 
most a month before I received 
his reply. When it did come it 
proved to be one of those long, 


do-it-today, economy - for - you, 
letters that would never sell me 
anything—a_ letter that reads 
something like this: “We've set 
aside ten of our best saws to sell 
to the first ten inquiries received 
in answer to our advertisement.” 
Very strange they would use a 
processed letter to sell ten saws 
at a reduced price. No, they did 
not sell me a saw—bought mine 
from one of the criminal mail- 
order houses and was probably 
roundly cussed Ly the retailer— 
but what care I, when I got what 
I wanted and when I wanted it. 
That mail dealer sold me the saw 
by using about fifty words of ad- 
vertising that was backed up by 
a cut of the article in his farm- 
paper copy. He told me in the 
first paragraph that if anything 
I bought from him did not please 
me just to return it and he would 
gladly refund all my money, Just 
such arguments as that have 
made the mail-order houses suc- 
cessful—take anything back to 
some retailers and they will in- 
sinuate that it was all your fault 
—you tried to break or damage it. 


APPRECIATION OF THE FARMER'S 
TRADE 

Fleming Bros., of Chicago, make 
stock medicines. I use their 
remedies and have found them 
reliable. These men appreciate 
my trade, for they sent me their 
Veterinary Adviser, a 3x6, 200- 
page book that is filled with valu- 
able information as to the care 
and attention of stock—the kind 
of a book a farmer likes to have 
when one of his horses begins to 
act queer. 

Down in the barn I keep a 
supply of Bickmore’s Gall Cure 
to use when the horses get sore 
shoulders. It’s good stuff to have 
handy during the. busy season, 
and they appreciate the fact that 

am one of their customers— 
they send me a farm account- 
book that is a real benefit to me. 
My wife uses Lee’s Poultry Rem- 
edies because she appreciates the 
poultry-book supplied her by the 
manufacturer. The drivers of 
medicine wagons that work the 
rural districts cannot shake her 


(Continued on page. 61) 
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Hanff-Metzger 


(Incorporated) 
Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Ave., New York 


Write (on your business letterhead) for 
the Hanff-Metzger “‘ Blueprint”’ 


Psychology is horse sense 
with a college education 
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eproduction of page advertisement of the R. M. 

nae Company in the February issue of Successful 

Foraite, prepared by _ Taylor-Critchfield-Clague 
gency. 


How Kellogg Scoops 
the Middle West 


By giving strawberries their undivided attention, and by heavy ad- 
vertising campaigns in good mediums (pages in Successful Farming) 
the R. M. Kellogg Company, of Three Rivers, Michigan, have built up 
a business which is counted large even in comparison with the largest 
firms doing a general nursery business and handling many other lines 
of stock in addition to strawberries. 

Single orders for fruit trees run up to hundreds of dollars while 
single orders for strawberry plants average only four or five dollars 
each. To the uninitiated, the Kellogg Company might seem to have 
selected what mostly is a small branch of the nursery business. 

The R. M. Kellogg Company laid the foundation for a national 
reputation by producing fine stock—possibly the best strawberry plants 
in America. Theirs are pedigreed plants with histories running back 
through generations of strawberry life. Their records show the pro- 
duction performances of the parents, grandparents and great-grand- 
parent plants and ancestors still further back. They also show the kind 
of food each generation of plants received, what cultivation—in fact, 
the complete history. Naturally, there is no guesswork about Kellogg 
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plants. And as a result their plants have established a reputation for 
producing large quantities of great, luscious berries. 

Some people stop right here, believing when they have produced a 
good article it ought to sell itself. The R. M. Kellogg Company did 
not make this mistake but from almost the very beginning have adver- 
tised. They are equally as thorough in their advertising methods as in 
growing strawberries. -And their media are selected with the same 
painstaking care and after intensive research. 

They early recognized that their best territory was the Great Wealth- 
producing Heart of the Country or the field covered by Successful 
Farming. And they have used this paper for many years, increasing 
their space as a result of close attention to its return-producing ability 
from year to year until February, 1916, they used a full page at the 
cost of $1575.00. 

Could there be a stronger testimonial given to show that Successful 
Farming reaches many thousands of interested readers? To make this 
expenditure profitable it is necessary that many thousands of orders 
must be received by the Kellogg Company. 

An investigation might disclose that your business could be largely 
increased by. concentrating your advertising in the middle west and 
with Successful Farming as your leading medium. 

Would you like to consult with us about it? 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful era rming 


Member A. B. C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
overs the Great Wealth-producing Heart of the Country 


fice New York Office 
ng Building 1 Madison Avenue 





MITE DATA MAP rasan SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
‘The 6 eerien | rising @ very 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











Our Definite Data Map showing clearly the Great Wealth'Produc- 
ing,Heart of the Country. Each dot equals 10,000 
acres of productive farm lon. 
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THE MIGHTY FORCE OF 
ADVERTISING HAS MADE 
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The Detroit News carried the Second largest volume of paid advertising, 
amongst all the week day newspapers of America during 1915. The News and 
Sunday’ News Tribune likewise were second in America amongst the seven day 
a week publications. 

Week days the Detroit News carried 11, an 743 lines, while with the Sunday 
News Tribune included the total was 15,615,1 

Prizes were offered for the three best ilealone typifying the idea “Second 
in America,” and the above by C. C. Vollmer of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Ad- 
vertising Agency of Milwaukee took first prize. Second and third prize illustra- 
tions, to be renroduced in later issues, were won by Roy Lego and Otto Roessner 
0 etroit, 
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faith in Lee’s preparations, as they 
~~ learned from experience. 

I like to ship my alfalfa hay to 
North Bros., Kansas City. They 
write a fellow the kind of a letter 
he likes to read—common-sense 
letters that tell their story in an 
honest, convincing way—letters 
that reach the spot. When read- 
ing a letter from them, even a 
form letter, it seems to me that 
the writer and I have a lot of 
ideas in common—as if we were 
together on the subject and un- 
derstood each other perfectly. It 
will always be a mystery to me 
why some advertisers insist on 
using the kind of letters they do 
—letters that take from two to 
five pages to tell everything ex- 
cept the truth about the goods 
advertised—letters that try to tell 
something the advertiser knows 
but little about. 

When in a nearby city I always 
visit Gardner’s store. He sells 
men’s clothing—clothing that is 
no better than that handled by his 
competitors, but Gardner has a 
winning way about him. From 
time to time he mails a form 
letter to his country customers 
and this letter convinces. the 
reader that he wants his trade— 
that he appreciates it and that he 
is willing to prove that he does. 
If I were to write Gardner to- 
day, telling him I wanted a pair 
of overalls and six feet of one- 
inch steam hose, I feel confident 
I would receive the goods to- 
morrow along with a letter telling 
me that he was delighted to do 
me the little favor—that hereto- 
fore all favors had been going 
his way. He would try hard to 
convince me that he was just as 
pleased as he would have been if 
I had bought a big bill from him. 
Who could help liking to trade 
with such a fellow? 

Summing it all up I like the 
advertiser that keeps on selling 
me year after year—the adver- 
tiser who does not lose interest 
in me as soon as he has received 
my order. 


Burnet Joins Lyon & Healy 


_A.G, Barnet, formerly with the Thos. 
Cucack Co., is now assistant advertising 
manager of Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


A Bank’s Well-planned 
Campaign 

The Liberty National Bank is a new 
advertiser in New York City news- 
papers. The bank is twenty-five years 
old this year; it has recently moved 
into the new Equitable Building and its 
deposits have grown in a quarter cen- 
tury to $60,000,000. All of these ap 
had weight among the officials who 
cided in favor of the, advertising. 

The series of newspaper advertise- 
ments was introduced i a formal an- 
nouncement—a sort of author’s apology 
for the change of policy from a non- 
advertising to an advertising bank: 
“During these conservative yet aggres- 
sive years of business building, we have 
advertised very little. Now, having at- 





One of the conditions peculiar to 

the Liberty Bank which is much 

appreciated by the Depositor 
Sasaki shins: 


This means that it is 


‘There 1s room in our “faxady of depositors" tor a good many 
more members, because our enlarged seaff and faciines now 











tained a place among.the larger banks 
of New York City, we believe this 25th 
anniversary an opportune time for let- 
ting the general public know who, what 
and where we are; hence our decision 
to advertise.” 

The Statue of Liberty will be pic- 
tured in all the advertising for the pres- 
ent, and after the point of waning in- 
terest in the sketches has been reached 
the copy will be made attractive by 
means of the type arrangement and sim- 
ple borders. 

The campaign is in charge of the 
H. K. McCann Company. Edwin Bird 
Wilson, advertising manager of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
was called into consultation when the 
policy of the campaign was being deter- 
mined, 


R. C. Peacock Leaves “Vogue” 


R. C. Peacock has resigned from 
Vogue and is now with the J. S. Barcus 
subscription book organization, New 
York. Mr. Peacock was originally Mr. 
Barcus’s secretary at the time the latter 
was part owner of Success. He will as- 
sist in the general management of the 
business, 





Running an Art Department 


II—Selecting the Staff 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ELECTING an art staff, or 
adding to one, is a job for the 
master-student of human nature. 
There is no way of judging by 
“appearances.” The usual shrewd 
methods of character deduction 
will not apply. Self-confident, 
gaily attired young blades, with 
much glib talk and a surface 
knowledge of the business, more 
than often develop into “chair- 
warmers,” with mediocre talent 
as their stock in trade. 

About seven years ago, a long, 
lank, sandy-haired boy, with all 
the physical attributes of a “Way 
Down East” character actor, ap- 
plied for a job at one of the large 
agencies. 

The office-boys laughed at him, 
as he stood with his hands in his 
pockets and his lower lip droop- 
ing. 

“Look what’s an artist!” gig- 
gled an outside-office man. “Who 
let that in? He must think this is 
a County Fair.” 

Close inspection did not add 
any flattering virtues. The boy 
was, to all intents and purposes, 
the prize “rube” of them all. 

But determination was tucked 
away under the rough exterior. 
After a dozen turn-downs, this 
country lad was allowed to have 
desk room in the art department. 


UNPROMISING MATERIAL THAT 
MADE GOOD 


Everybody made fun of him. 
He cleaned drawings and tissue- 
papered them, and watched—oh, 
how he did watch. Nothing es- 
caped those kindly grey eyes. 

In a year, this “rube” was com- 
manding a salary of seventy-five 
dollars. In two years it was 
doubled. He developed into the 
most remarkable draughtsman 
this country has ever known—for 
advertising purposes. 

He will lay out a campaign of 
ten excellent figure compositions 
in a single morning. Detail is 
filed away in that wonder-house 


brain of his; as clippings go nae 


a cabinet. His resourcefulness 
appears to be inexhaustible. 

The majority of figure artists 
demand models. It is a rational 
and legitimate request. Our 
Way-Down-Easterner sees on the 
white paper the subjects he 
wishes to draw. He has a camera 
memory. 

He does it so easily, so quickly, 
and with such truthfulness, that, 
as he himself has often said: “It 
seems as if I am drawing over a 
silver-print.” (A silver-print is a 
print made from an original. The 
artist works over it in pen and 
ink and the print proper is 
washed away by means of chem- 
icals. ) 

The country boy went to Chi- 
cago and duplicated his great. suc- 
cess. His art mellowed and grew 
in realistic qualities. He has vis- 
ualized more sales ideas for ad- 
vertising than entire art staffs 
rolled into one. His swiftly mov- 
ing crayon-pencil has breathed 
life into some of the most im- 
portant accounts of his genera- 
tion. 

But to look back upon him, as 
he stood in the little outside office 
that sultry March day years ago, 
is to smile reminiscently—and to 
ponder. 

The art manager who “nearly 
missed him,” by refusing that first 
audience, had since adopted a 
very excellent rule. 

He always sees every applicant. 

However rushed—however busy, 
however cramped for minutes, he 
manages, somehow. or other, to 
say “howdy” to the “stranger at 
the gate.” 

He knows he can’t afford to 
do otherwise. The law of’ per- 
centage, sooner or later, brings 
invaluable talent to the office in 
some whimsical, unsuspected 
guise. 

The instinct to draw is prim- 
eval. In his own poor way, every 
man is an artist. Small wonder 
then that the market is congested 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The advertising of 
RRY BROTHER: 


orid's Largest\Varnish Makers 


has been in charge 


of this agency for 


three years 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 
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Towering y 
Above Them Ld 
ALL in Philadelphia 


THE NORTH AMERICAN is now well into 
‘its ninth consecutive year of supremacy in 
amount of automobile advertising carried by the 
Philadelphia newspapers. Here are the figures: 


Automobile Display 
Advertising 


Total From January 1 to April 30, 1916 


Lines 
THE NORTH AMERICAN .180,400 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 
Fourth Paper 
Fifth Paper 
Sixth Paper 
Seventh Paper 





Automobile Display Advertising totals for the month of 
April show THE NORTH AMERICAN with 48,605 lines; 
2d paper, 47,060 lines; 3d paper, 44,150 lines; 4th paper, 
40,415 lines; 5th paper, 38,780 lines; 6th paper, 26,320 
lines; 7th paper, 10,910 lines. 


When a newspaper continues supreme in 
leadership in the advertising of any one com- 
modity for more than eight years it is signifi- 
cant of RESULTS to the advertiser. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
IS SELLING THE GOODS 
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It Isn’t Hard to Pick the RIGHT 
Newspapers in Los Angeles! 


The LOS ANGELES TRIBUNE has MORE 

LOCAL CIRCULATION than any other 

Morning Daily in its field, according to the 
recent A. B.C. reports: 


LOCAL Circulation 


Daily Tribune - 47,721 


Second Morning Paper - - 43,959 
Third Morning Paper - - - 40,568 


The TRIBUNE is the youngest and fastest 
growing newspaper in Los Angeles!! And carries 
more department store advertising than the 


other TWO morning papers COMBINED! 
The LOS ANGELES EXPRESS has a greater 


percentage of regular carrier circulation than 
any other evening paper in its field, and with 
less total circulation than its contemporary. 
Carries FOUR TIMES as much department 
store advertising!!! which indicates purchasing 
power and responsiveness of its readers. 


The combined LOCAL circulation of the 
EVENING EXPRESS and MORNING TRIBUNE 
allowing for duplication is equivalent to 62% 
of the estimated total number of families in 
Los Angeles and trading radius!!! 


WM. J. MORTON CO. representatives 


FIFTH AVE. BLDG., NEW YORK TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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with hopeful aspirants who “just 
miss the mark.” 

And this immense floating, 
drifting, eddying element must be 
tabulated, sent on detours—de- 
flected into many strange chan- 
nels. The process of sifting is a 
necessary evil. Nor is there hope 
for relief from it. When the art 
bug bites, it inoculates the human 
system appallingly. The victim 
fairly writhes in the throes of a 
mad desire to have pictures in the 
subway and twelve-sheet posters 
on Main street, opposite the New 
York House. 

Artitis is as insidious as the 
sleeping sickness. 

Some art managers have in- 
stalled an elaborate system of 
elimination and selection. The 


oldest office-boy; the outside-of- 
fice man; the telephone operator ; 
the assistant art manager and the 
assistant’s long line of sub-assist- 
ants, all enter into the process, 
which is as stupid as it is cruel. 


EVERY APPLICANT GETS A SHOW 


A successful, and consequently 
a very busy, art manager, despite 
the demands made upon his time, 
gives over a half-hour, three times 
a week, to serious consideration 
of “samples” presented and to the 
many applicants who are told 
they may see him at that period. 

The four walls of a large room 
are fitted with display boards. 
Drawings are pinned to this 
board, whether five or twenty-five ; 
good, bad and indifferent. When 
the “stage is set,” Mr. Art Man- 
ager comes in, talks with his man 
and makes a swiftly experienced 
estimate of the samples. It is all 
over in a few minutes, yet the 
artist is treated with courtesy and 
respect. He leaves, feeling that 
the bars have been down—there 
was no hocus-pocus. He carries 
away with him a wholesome re- 
spect for the art director and the 
organization. 

As soon as one set of draw- 
ings is dispensed with, a boy 
from the department tacks up an- 
other series and the operation is 
repeated. As many as thirty ap- 
plicants are talked with during 
one of these “seances.” 

“T am afraid not to see any of 


these artists,” explains the direc- 
tor in question. “My department 
must secure new blood constantly 
—new men, with new ideas and 
techniques and _individualities. 
Otherwise, we would-get into a 
rut. The task of passing judg- 
ment upon them cannot be suc- 
cessfully delegated to an assist- 
ant. I have tried it and found it 
didn’t work. 

“We have a certain standard of 
mentality and ability—of manhood 
as well as talent. The day of 
the great-unwashed is done with 
and over. The fantastic theory 
that artists must be unkempt to 
be thoroughly capable is obsolete. 

“Our department men are mod- 
ern, up-to-date, well-dressed. 
They are mdrried—have kiddies 
and automobiles and ‘eat three 
clean meals a day. Drinking is 
taboo. We will not tolerate 
drunkenness. Booze and depend- 
ability are not affinities, and we 
must have dependability. A whiff 
of liquor on a man’s breath in 
this shop is his own automatic 
signal’ of release. 

“In selecting men for my staff, 
I prefer to take last the chap who 
is super-artistic—who talks ‘so- 
cialism,’ wears a flowing tie and 
laughs at ‘system.’ He is often 
a clever and a very efficient artist, 
but advertising does not permit 
of fantastic theories and disre- 
gard of rule. If a manufacturer 
turns out a dark blue touring 
car, he doesn’t want it painted 
shrimp pink, simply because some 
temperamental artist thinks it will 
match his background color 
scheme. 

“The valuable advertising artist 
to-day is the artist who splits 
his genius fifty-fifty—who makes 
sales-pictures attractive pictures; 
who starts.with a dark blue lim- 
ousine and paints in a background 
to match the car.” 

It will be seen from the above 
that settling on the personnel of 
an art department is essentially a 
big-man job. 

Innumerable subjects must be 
handled in a year in an agency 
department. The amount of prac- 
tical knowledge required is really 
appalling. For in each line, 
someone is sure to be exact- 
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ing, critical, insistent, in the mat- 
ter of technicalities. Trade-paper 
copy must pass muster with a 
world of detail men— general 
managers, department heads — 
“the know - what’s - what frater- 
nity.” 

And a man is never too busy 
to sit down and write a sharp let- 
ter of reproach, when he detects 
something erroneous in an ad- 
vertisement. He takes. delight in 
it—feels it his duty to call the 
attention of the advertiser to “in- 
excusable carelessness.” 

It, is advisable, therefore, in 
building a staff, to choose men 
who combine knowledge of sev- 
eral specialties. It would of 
course be impracticable for the 
average agency to have artists 
who have only one specialty. 
But in an art department, whether 
of two or five or more men, there 
should be artists who combine as 
many of these qualifications as 
possible. = 

STYLE EXPERT: Figure artist, 
who has the style instinct—who 
follows fashions and knows them 
well in advance. He is indispens- 
able for his ability to draw pretty 
women and to garb them in a 
manner which _ shall preclude 
feminine criticism. This is more 
important than might appear. 
Campaigns, directed to women, 
fall short of their full purpose 
when they present style errors. 
Milady simply will not excuse a 
six-months’-old bonnet in an ad- 
vertising illustration, or a tailor- 
made cut as her sisters wore ’em 
yesterday or the day before. 

Apropos of the above: a cer- 
tain national advertiser follows a 
humorously resourceful scheme in 
passing upon submitted maga- 
zine illustrations. Says he: “I 
pass the design around the plant 
and deliberately invite criticism 
from our young lady employees. 
Even the humblest is asked for 
an'opinion. To my way of think- 
ing, the estimates thus received 
are more sensible and practical 
and down-to-earth than the the- 
oretical artistic criticism of some- 
body in the business. I. invari- 
ably secure frank and consistent- 
ly just opinions. If three or four 
of our girls say: ‘Oh! that’s an 


old-fashioned hat on the lady,’ I 
hustle it back to the artist for a 
change.” 

ALL-’ROUND FIGURE MAN: Art- 
ist who draws without great ei- 
fort almost any -sort of figure 
composition—an artist who has 
imagination, initiative, and a 
quick appreciatiori of the niceties 
of advertising story-pictures. He 
should be speedy, sure, tractable. 
In emergency “rush” orders, he 
proves invaluable. 

“Kip” EXPERT: A man—or a 
woman—who specializes in draw- 
ing children. Youth is becoming 
a highly important factor in ad- 
vertising. 

Babyhood types are difficult to 
portray and people are exacting 
in their criticisms. Several agen- 
cies with accounts calling for 
“kiddies” retain specialists in this 
line or if not, know where to go 
and get them on an emergency 
order. 

FarM SPECIALIST: An artist who 
has lived what he draws—who 
knows and understands, intimate- 
ly, the detail of farm life. He 
should be a close student of mod- 
ern farming machinery, farm 
buildings of every sort—silos, 
concrete construction, roads, and 
small tools. He should have a 
working knowledge of up-to-date 
electrical installation. 

Farm-journal publicity has be- 
come a “fine art.” Our better 
farm papers are intensely inter- 
esting and constructive in an ad- 
vertising way. Illustrations are 
error-proof—or should be. The 
farmer is as-sensitive to error as 
the housewife. Get that buckle 


-on the harness wrong and he'll 


laugh an advertisement out of the 
columns. 

ANIMAL EXPERT: A man who 
loves and can draw all forms of 
animal or bird life. A fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar account changed 
agencies, not long since, because 
illustrations of blooded pigs did 
not measure up to specifications. 

STYLIST ON LETTERING: A man 
who has the ability to create un- 
usual and “somewhat different” 
lettering. There is an ever-in- 
creasing .demand for “freak 
fonts’—type with marked indi- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Poster 
Advertising 


The poster cannot 
conceal, deceive, nor 
apologize—being an 
open page its print 


must be the TRUTH. 





—the public quickly 
sees and reads—and | 
decides;—that fixes the 
worth of 


Poster Advertising 





16 years’ experience in 
designing and distribut- 
ing posters. . 





~ American Poster Co., Inc. 


DONALD G. ROSS, President 
S. J. HAMILTON, Treasurer 


110 W. 40th Street, New York City 
Official Solicitors for 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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Advance information sent out 
“exclusively to our Advertisers 


7” General announcement 
made 
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of the Reet 


Advertisers in ‘Association Men” are officially noti- 
fied of all Y. M. C. A. building activities and 
equipment needs three months in advance of outside 
manufacturers and supply houses. Products ad- 
vertised in ‘Association Men” are also guaranteed 
to Y. M. C. A. Purchasing Agents as being O. K. 
This advance information gives advertisers first 
chance at the large sums spent annually in the 
building and equipment of Y. M.C. A. branch 
homes—(173 now planned for)—and in maintain- 
ing the 2500 branches now in use ($14,000,000 spent 
for this purpose in 1915). 

That this service is considered of great value is 
shown by the growth in advertising in ‘Association 
Men’’—over 400 pages in the last five years 


F. Aw WILSON-LAWRENSON 
Business Manager 


124E. 28th St. - - - - New York 
HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative, 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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viduality. His work will prove 
invaluable, in the case of heavily 
lettered broadsides, trade-paper 
captions, folders, mailing-cards 
ind street-car cards, or poster as- 
signments. 

ARTISTIC LETTERER: 
per-plate style of lettering, French 
script; hair-line, hand-lettered 
ads, delicately conceived brochure 
titles and catalogue captions. 

DECORATIVE DESIGNERS: Men 
who “pull the design together”— 
who understand borders and com- 
position and “spotting” of the es- 
sential parts of a job. 

Air BRUSH: The retoucher with 
his assistants. Indispensable for 
catalogue — illustrating. Highest 
type of artistic intelligence neces- 
sary nowadays. Ability to make 
dull, uninteresting photographic 
subjects interesting. Mechanical 
sense well developed. Working 
knowledge of blue-prints, cross- 
section “scale” drawings and dia- 
grams. 

ART PHOTOGRAPHER: A man 
who has the eye and natural in- 
clination of an artist—who un- 
derstands not only the purely 
physical side of his profession, 
but who can “paint with a cam- 
era.” He should be thoroughly 
familiar with silver-prints, pa- 
pers, color-filters and_ still-life 
compositions. 

AUTOMOBILE DRAUGHTSMAN: A 
man with knowledge of all cars 
and their changing lines—of body 
building and also of accessory 
equipment. 

Cotorist: A man to take charge 
of all color work and who is in- 
tuitively sensitive to color values. 

Lay-ouT MAN: This artist 
must be resourceful, imaginative 
and rapid with his pencil. He 
must visualize an idea “in the 
rough.” He it is who does the 
ic planning—the creative 
an 
liminary. 

While it is, of course, : under- 
stood that such an organization 
as outlined above represents the 
ideal rather than the actual, the 
competent art manager will know 
exactly where to go to complete 
the missing links in his staff and 
upon such knowledge his success 
hinges. 


The cop-- 


something-to-build-on _pre-. 


Trade. Possibilities in Hawaii 


_Honotutu, Hawat, April 12, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been in Hawaii almost two 
months and have studied the trade sit- 
uation. While conditions make it hard 
for strangers to open places of business, 

et the opportunity to sell is most excel- 
ent. And because this is a United 
States possession, naturally the chief 
source of supply is the mainland. 

Some fruits are grown here, yet bril- 
liant skies and abundant foliage are not 
a criterion of what is done in:the rais- 
ing of food products. Green and un- 
cured products, those of a character 
requiring curing, such as the world gen- 
erally depends on, to date are found 
possible only in a restricted degree. 
And in the matter of food supply, the 
Hawaiian Islands are only three weeks 
ahead of the demand. 

In manufactories, many firms are al- 
ready represented largely through resi- 
dent brokers, althoug traveling sales- 
men occasionally make the trip to these 
far distant islands. 

The population all told is about 
200,000, with nearly one-half Japanese. 
There are also Chinese, Koreans, Fili- 
pinos, the native Hawaiians, and the 
alance (or say one-third total) white, 
about 65,000. 

Sugar cane and pineapples are the 
leading industries, although bananas, 
rice and a very excellent coffee are 
raised. Many large sugar plantations 
are located on nearly all the islands, 
but especially Oaku, Hawaii, Knai and 
Maue. The plantation help, as else- 
where, live in settlements located at 
various points around the plantation and 
some companies have four or five of 
such settlements for their employees 
(that number frequently into the thou- 
sands), furnishing them with house, wa- 
ter and fuel. Company stores are main- 
tained for the benefit of employees’ 
families and goods furnished .at nominal 
profits. To give an idea of the pur- 
chasing power of the plantation stores, 
one interest, Alexander & Baldwin, 
Ltd., buys supplies equal in value to 
$6,000,000 annually. 

Imports for 1915 amounted to 
$26,000,000 in round figures, with only 
three and a third millions of it from 
other than United States sources. Ex- 
ports amounted to sixty-two-and-a-third 
million, with only $62,000 going out- 
side the United States. Of the im- 

orts from foreign countries, almost one- 
half are from Japan. 

American goods are and will be the 
demand here, and much greater as the 
territory grows in population because 
of much increased advertising during 
the past. few years. : 

The tourist trade was the greatest this 
year the islands ever had, and the en- 
thusiasm shown will aid materially as to 
Hawaii’s future. 

Frep A. Brown. 


Louis Hilb in Charge 


The Masses, a monthly periodical 
ublished in New York, has placed 
wouis Hilb in charge of its advertising 
department. 





A Letter to Junior Salesmen on 
Getting the Prospect “Going” 


Some Parallels from Every-day Life That the Chief of Sales May Wort 
into His Correspondence with the Younger Men of His Force 


By W. S. Lockwood 


Of the Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


[Eprrortat Note—This article is a 
composite of several letters written re- 
cently to the younger salesmen of the 
force who were finding it nord to start 
the selling goncenetaliy. Most manu- 
facturers have the same situation to 
meet at some time or other, and this 
article may offer practical suggestions. ] 
‘T HERE is an interesting anal- 

ogy between some of the well- 
known laws of physics and some 
of the not so well known mental 
habits and conditions that bears 
interestingly upon the work of the 
salesman. 

Most of us know that familiar 
law in physics which says that 
bodies at rest have a tendency to 
remain at rest, while those in mo- 
tion have a tendency to continue 
in motion. A body in motion tends 
always to continue its motion in 
the same direction. We all know 
that very well. Throw a baseball 
away from you and it continues 
to go in that direction unless it 
hits something. One of the inter- 
esting new things that we have 
discovered about the mind is that 
in this respect it follows the same 
law that matter follows. The 
mind if set in a certain direction, 
given a certain kind of start, tends 
very strongly to continue in that 
same direction, unless something 
outside itself heads it off and sets 
it in another direction. You have 
heard of the expression “set in his 
ways.” This is merely a manifes- 
tation of this law. Once start the 
mind along certain lines and it 
is far more difficult to stop it and 
turn it back in another direction 
than it ordinarily was to start it. 

And there is another respect in 
which the mind follows one of the 
laws relating to matter. It is dif- 
ficult to start it off at full speed. 
Take a trolley-car, for example. 
Now a trolley-car can never be 
started off at full speed. If some 
superhuman power tried to do so, 


it would result in all the passen- 


gers beitig jammed into a sort o! 
angleworm mass at one end, prob- 
ably breaking a few arms, legs, 
and many windows. Every trol- 
ley-car, every train of cars, ever) 
train of thought, must be started 
slowly. So, Mr. Salesman, if 
you tried to start your prospect 
off at full speed in the direction 
that you desire him to go, or, in 
other words, if you tried to stam- 
pede him into giving an order 
right off the bat, you would prob- 
ably wreck your chances every 
time, that is, unless you were sell- 
ing leadpencils or shoestrings or 
some other inconsequent trifle. 


STARTING THE PROSPECT TO DO YOUR 
WILL 


Now then, since it is unwise to 
try to start your prospect at full 
speed, since it is unwise to try 
to get him to give you an order 
immediately, what are you going 
to do? Why, the obvious thing is 
to start him very slowly doing the 
things that you ask him to do. 
Start him very slowly doing trif- 
ling things to which he will not 
attach the slightest importance, 
but which you know are getting 
him into the right attitude to do, 
later on, the big thing you are 
going to ask. Do you get the 
idea? Make all requests that pos- 
sibly can be made, such as asking 
for a pencil or a bit of paper, or 
merely asking him for a moment 
of his time, or if you may sit 
down, or if you may lay your hat 
in a certain place—it doesn’t make 
any difference what the request is 
if it is something he will grant 
readily, you have gained a point. 
You have got his mind moving in 
the right direction. You have 
started him into doing your will 
in a trifle. That has been easy, 
because he places no importance 
upon the trifle. He doesn’t re- 
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alize that he has jet you get the 
thin end of a wedge between him 
ind his money. But it will, in 
onsequence of this, be much 
easier for you to get him to do 
vour will in a larger matter a 
little bit later on. 

But just as the experienced en- 
gineer continues to accelerate the 
motion of his train so that the 
passengers are hardly aware of it, 
o you must accelerate the motion 
of your prospect’s mind so that 
he will not be aware of what you 
are doing to him. It is a com- 
plicated matter, of course, for you 
to carry on a sort of double cam- 
paign in this manner. For remem- 
ber that all this time you have got 
to be talking intelligently about 
your proposition to keep your 
prospect interested. Yet while you 
are doing this you must also be 
wide awake for opportunities of 
making trifling requests of your 
prospect which he will not hesitate 
to grant. But don’t forget that 
each time you do this you are very 
gradually increasing the chance of 
your prospect’s giving you an or- 
der when the time comes for you 
to ask for it. 

I have seen good salesmen use 
this expedient in such a way that 
they never have had to ask for 
an order. They merely reach a 
point where an order would nat- 
urally be given and # is given. It 
is delightful to sit off at one side 
and see a thoroughly trained, in- 
telligent salesman operate, as it 
were, on a human mind in this 
way. Do not for a moment im- 
agine that you who haven’t long 
been a salesman can do it the first 
time, or even the tenth time, any 
more than you could deftly remove 
a vermiform appendix after 
watching a skilled surgeon at one 
clinic; but please take my word 
for it that if you practice and 
develop yourself along the lines I 
have laid out, you will reach a 
proficiency that will astonish you. 
Really, I can think of no better 
illustration than to say that the 
human mind in this particular is 
‘ery much like some musical in- 
strument. You learn all its strings 
and frets and then you gradually 
learn how to play upon them al- 
most without thinking of what you 


are doing. But you don’t learn all 
at once. Very few people learn 
all at once, although. now and then 
there are persons who can pick 
up almost any musical itstrument 
and play upon it. Likewise, there. 
are occasionally salesmen who 
have an instinct for this thing ‘so 
strongly that they make a big suc- 
cess from the very start. But that 
is simply because they do natur- 
ally, by instinct, the things that 
most of us must learn to do. 


THE “ENTERING WEDGE” ALWAYS IN 
MIND 


Do not feel confused~by what 
I said a few paragraphs back 
about the existence of this double 
campaign that you must carry on. 
Remember, I called your attention 
to the fact that you must be talk- 
ing interestingly about your prop- 
osition and yet at the same time 
looking out for chances to accel- 
erate the motion of your prospect’s 
mind in your direction. You must 
be looking out for chances to 
make him do little things at your 
request. It sounds — difficult, 
doesn’t it? But if you stop to 
consider that you are continually 
keeping two or more things in 
mind in this way, you will very 
readily see that once you get the 
habit it will not be so difficult. 

For instance, take a pitcher in 
the box with two men on bases. 
He has to carry on a sort of a 
multiple campaign. He is think- 
ing about the next ball he is go- 
ing to deliver, the kind of a ball 
it is going to be, the kind of a 
batter he is pitching to, and is 
watching the bases all at the same 
time. Take a man crossing a busy 
street. He is watching out for 
vehicles from several directions, 
at the same time perhaps talking 
to a friend and considering his 
destination. All of these things 
are done easily, without any ef- 
fort, simply because the person — 
concerned is accustomed to doing 
them. You must: get accustomed 
to carrying on this double cam- 
paign whenever possible, and you 
will gradually reach the point 
where you will do it by instinct 
without bothering to think about 


it. 
But there is another thing in 
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connection with this law of men- 
tal inertia that is tremendously 
important for you to remember. 
And that other thing is that your 
own mind is exactly like the pros- 
pect’s mind. It has the same kind 
of machinery and operates in obe- 
dience to exactly the same laws. 
Therefore, if you start in at the 
very beginning agreeing with your 
prospect in everything and doing 
as he wishes, rather than as you 
wish, you are going in the wrong 
direction. You must not let him 
“set you going” under any cir- 
cumstances, Many prospects have 
a tendency to take the bit in 
their teeth, as it were,-and just 
run away with the interview. You 
must avoid this from the start, 
because nearly always the way an 
interview starts is what deter- 
mines the course it will take. So 
always beware of the prospect 
who tries to run the interview. 

And another thing that you 
must remember is that in devel- 
oping yourself in your work your 
mind operates according to that 
same law, “Get yourself going,” 
as the phrase is. If you use a 
single suggestion offered in this 
letter in your next interview it 
will make it just so much easier 
to use two of them in the follow- 
ing interview. The more you use, 
the more you develop your work 
along the lines I have indicated, 
the easier it will be in each suc- 
cessive interview. 

Keep the simile of the railroad 
train in your mind. Remember 
that nothing except some super- 
human power that would wreck 
the train could ever start it at 
the speed it usually travels. But 
by doing it gradually, by grad- 
ually working up to that speed 
from a standing start, it is not 
very much of a strain on either 
the passengers or the machinery. 

Now you cannot start your 
prospect off all at once. Neither 
can you start yourself all at once. 
The greatest triumphs are never 
achieved without a struggle. The 
man who obtains them does so 
only by virtue of experience, 
the practice gained by repeated 
efforts none of which bore him 
the desired fruit. You must work 
up to perfection in your own 


work gradually, and you must re- 
member that the most effective 
way to get business is to work 
your prospect up, as it were, from 
a Standing start, so that he will 
not be aware of the fact that you 
are getting him going faster and 
faster and all the time in your 
direction. 


How to Lessen a Tense Paper 
Situation 


Relative to the conservation of paper, 
George Frank Lord, manager of the 
advertising department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, says: 

“The solution of this problem is large- 
ly in the hands of advertisers and busi- 
ness houses in general. For instance, 
we had a plan to double the size of 
our house-organ with a circulation of 
200,000 per month, but have decided to 
suspend this matter for the present 
rather than to further disturb the paper 
market. We will also, until the situa- 
tion is relieved, publish every other 
month instead of every month. 

“All our offices will be immediately 
supplied with half size letterheads to be 
used for short letters. 

“We will do no circularizing not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“In om other way that will seri- 
ously interfere with our business, we 
will make an earnest effort to conserve 
paper. 

‘If every member of the Association 
of National Advertisers will adopt the 
same policy, we are confident that 
relief will be immediate and prices will 
again become normal or nearly so. 

“One more important point is to see 
that all waste paper is resold rather 
than burned. ur advertising depart- 
ment has a regular monthly income 
from the sale ‘of old paper and obso- 
lete electrotypes, half-tones and line cuts. 
If every advertising manager will look 
over his stock of cuts and sell the 
metal of those that are no longer needed. 
it will help the metal market and will 
prevent prices of cuts and electrotypes 
from going higher.” 


Fewer German Periodicals 


Since the first of the year 1,255 news: 
papers and other periodicals published 


in Germany have gone out of business, 
according to the German Post Office list 
quoted by the Brunswick Landeszei 
tung of April 12. The total number of 
ea discontinued since the war 
negan is 3,000, according to the report 
referred to in a recent issue of Com 
merce Reports of Washington. 

These items justify the complaints 
voiced by the Association of German 
Newspaper Publishers some four months 
ago at a meeting in Berlin, following 
which the publishers issued'a statement 
reminding the public that, although cir- 
culation had been increased by the war, 
the overhead charges had gone up enor- 
mously and there had been a tremen- 
dous falling off in advertising, while the 
price of paper was constantly rising. 
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What 
“Merchandisers” 
Means to You 


A Sketch of the 


Personnel 
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“Advertising Agent” is 
a misnomer, failing to de- 
fine the functions of even those 
advertising organizations, so des- 
ignated, whose service falls far 
short of our own. Our service 
starts where the production man 
leaves off and ends when the mer- 
chandise is in the hands of the 
Consumer. It embraces every 
step between those points. 


Advertising is only one gear of the 
selling machine. That gear cannot 
be made in a free hand, imaginative 
way and slapped hit or miss into the 
machine. 


The advertising gear of your selling 
machine offers no serious difficulties 
when the other gears are well de- 
signed. It then fits accurately into 
the others and carries its share of the 
load instead of revolving aimlessly 
and wastefully on a detached pinion 
of its own. 


We study the blue prints and specifi- 
cations of a business rather than its 
bank balance. We want to know first 
how much you can earn—not how 
much you can spend. That involves 
threshing out a lot of questions far 
removed from advertising. 


When your merchandise is right, well packed, 
priced and named, your salesmen pulling to- 
gether, your strategy sound—then, and only 
then, are we ready to discuss advertising. 


A brief sketch of our personnel and equipment 
will be sent you if you wish it. It should be 
interesting to any buyer of brains. 


WILLIAMS and CARROLL 
CORPORATION : 


Merchandisers 
METROPOLITAN TOWER NEW YORK 
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Getting Circulation 


Some very powerful magazines in this country 
get their enormous circulations by being unob- 
trusively delivered into millions of homes as a 
part of that home’s favorite newspaper. There 
are other magazines which get their enormous 
circulations by beinglustily vended on the streets 
by thousands of boys. Both methods are good. 


But the advertising public is not so interested 
in how a magazine is sold, as it is in the ques- 
tion—‘‘Does it pay?” 


Not, “How is your magazine merchandised ?” 
but ‘Has it the editorial appeal?” ‘Does it 
contain the quality of editorial matter which 
guarantees it being read after the magazine 
enters the home?” 


The following stories appear in the JUNE issue 
of the AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE:— 


Would you read them ? 


“The Kingdom of the Blind” 
by E. ee os by ee 
Illus. by A. B. Wenzel 
“The Daughter” by ANGELA seinen 
Illus. by Z. P. Nikolaki 
“The Blue Sable” }y BRUNO LESSING 
Illus. by M. Leone Bracker 


“The Master of Ragmend Lully” 
DONN BYRNE 
by Illus. by Wm. Hottinger 
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Wi ran a quarter page appealing to AUTO- 
MOBILE OWNERS in the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE 


and listed the replies. 


Cadillac . 
Chalmers 


Stevens-Duryea 11 
Saxon oe 
Stoddard-Dayton 17 

White + . 12—1026 

2798 

Other makes . 3132 

Total . . 5930 


The complete list of owners will be submitted to responsi- 
ble inquirers upon request. 

Rather conclusive confirmation that the AMERICAN 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE is read by the right kind of people, 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Over 2,000,000 
dv. Manager 911 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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A NEW ERA in 
National Publicity 


Ready October, 1916 => 


ee are obvious reasons why the average 
program of a motion picture theatre may be 
compared to a magazine issue. 


On such a program we find: A five-reel feature 
picture; a two-reel comedy picture; a one-reel 
educational film; a one-reel animated cartoon 
film; a one-reel news weekly picture. 


There is no advertising section. But 
there will be ‘‘THE LAND OF AD!’’ 

Ours is the only bona fide offer to the National 
Advertiser of a Motion Picture Advertising Medium 
with a circulation of FIVE MILLION. 

Supposing we owned a 25 cent magazine with a paid- 
in circulation of 5,000,000; and that magazine had never 
contained advertising; and now we offered space therein 
to advertisers; and, in addition, offered the whole of this 
space in one complete issue of that magazine to each 
advertiser ? 

This is, in substance, a translation of what we offer in 


“THE LAND OF AD.” 


A prominent representation, equal and collective with 
forty-nine other advertisers, in the first five-reel picture 


of “THE LAND OF AD.” 

And, in addition, ONE ENTIRE ONE-REEL FILM, de- 
votei to you exclusively. 

Plus a guaranteed circulation of 5,000,000! 














Space Limited Apply Now = 
KEMBLE FILM CORPORATION 


TRIANGLE BUILDING 
585-587 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘Prestige Copy” 


as a Creator of 


Confidence 


Selling Bonds by Mail to Investors in a Field Where Human-interest 
Copy Falls Down 


By Harrison McJohnston 


GELLING bonds by mail is an- 
other of those things which 
“couldn’t be done”—until somebody 
came along and did it. Get-rich- 
quick schemes have been floated 
by mail from time immemorial, 
but they depend for their appeal 
upon the promise of immense prof- 
its, and are effective only among 
that section of the public which 
may be classed as easy marks. 
The sale of sound and conserva- 
tive investments bearing interest 
at the rate of five and a half or 
six per cent, however, is an entire- 
ly different proposition. The 
sucker who is willing to dump his 
savings into a gold mine which 
promises fabulous returns is not 
attracted by a beggarly six per 
cent, and the man to whom six 
per cent is attractive is not going 
to part with his money except to 
a concern in which he has implicit 
confidence. The ordinary tech- 
nique of mail-order advertising— 
featuring the goods themselves at 
length and with a wealth of detail, 
backed up with a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or your money back— 
is not effective. Confidence in the 
concern which offers the bonds 
for sale is the prime requisite, 
and that requires the extensive use 
of institutional or prestige copy, 
based upon a very intimate study 
of the market. 

Those are the features of the 
story which give it a particular 
interest for manufacturers in 
other lines. Institutional copy to 
inspire confidence in the house is 
familiar enough, though it may 
be doubted whether many con- 
cerns are using it to the full extent 
of its value, or are studying it 
closely enough to give it the maxi- 
mum appeal. The experience of 
S. W. Straus & Co. in selling in- 
vestment securities by mail, large- 
ly through the use of institutional 
copy to inspire confidence, may 
thus prove suggestive. 


The reasons for the predomi- 
nance of institutional copy were 
outlined by a gentleman familiar 
with conditions from the inside 
about as follows: 

“When you ask a man to invest 
his money,” he said, “you virtu- 


ally ask him to part with his 
heart’s blood: something he toiled 
and sacrificed to get, and probably 


34 Years Without a Dollar 
Loss to Any Investor 


This, the record of this House. ‘should be an ample 
basis’ for the ‘confidence of investors. It is, the best 
evidence of the essential soundness of the’ invest- 
ments we offer and of-our fixed policy of careful pro- 
tection of our client's interests, 


War-time conditions have’ given a new and added 
significance, to this’ técord.” The securities we offer 
have stood the —— a ‘of 1914-15 as they with- 
stood those of 1893 an 


Safe 6% January Investments. 


For your January funds we offer ry especially at- 
tractive list of First: Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in 
denonijnstions of $1,000, $500 and $100, yielding 6% 
Each bond issue is paid off in coual serial payments 
and is a disect first mortgage on the best class of 
newly improved, income-earning. well located Chi- 
cago real estate. 


You should inv estigate the merits of these bonds and 
inspect the properties securing them. Our January 
List will be of value and interest to you. 
Com, write or telephone for it today, and especially 

k for is * “ 


Circular No,R-993. 


pe aang 


basis Sd Franktin on. 


THIS COPY—A UNION OF THE SPECIFIC 
WITH “INSTITUTIONAL” COPY,— 
IS EFFECTIVE 


cherishes as means to educate 
children or to provide for himself 
in old age. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to establish complete confi- 
dence before you can sell. him. 
“This need of establishing con- 
fidence is fundamental. It is the 
chief cause of the conservative 
tone of successful investment ad- 
vertising. There is a common be- 


lief among advertising men that 
1 
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investment publicity could be made 
more effective by the use of ‘more 
ginger, more pep, more punch.’ 
Every so often an original genius 
circularizes financial advertisers 
offering, in so many words, to 
‘put red blood in your business.’ 
Only a couple of days ago old Mr. 
Red - Blood - in - Your - Business 
walked into the office in an ob- 
vious form letter and made his 
customary bid for attention. 


WHY THE HUMAN INTEREST AP- 
PEAL FAILS 


“Advertising of this type has 
not been successful in selling in- 
vestments. The conservative 
moneyed investor is accustomed 
to being approached in a certain 
way. A radical human-interest 
appeal in the copy would simply 
result in driving him to some more 
conservative competitor—and this 
is not theory, it has been proved 
again and again in actual practice. 
Where the ‘red-blooded’ appeal 
might gain a few hundred-dollar 
accounts it would drive away an 
almost equal number of $10,000 ac- 
counts—and it costs just about as 
much to sell a hundred-dollar 
buyer as a $10,000 buyer. The 
real profit is made in the larger 
orders. On $100 bonds, marketed 
on a small margin, the selling ex- 
pense actually eats up the gross 
profit. 

“The second essential difference 
is this: You are not selling him a 
commodity in common use, which 
he can’t get along without—which 
he does not need either as a ne- 
cessity, luxury, or for social pres- 
tige. You are up against compe- 
tition; not only of dealers in the 
intangibles which we call invest- 
ments, but also of all tangible com- 
modities: theatre tickets, automo- 
biles, the high cost of living in 
general—everything that clashes 
with tthe habit of thrift and of 
earnings in excess of the cost of 
living up to environments. 

“You are selling something in- 
tangible—most intangible, I might 
say. Of course, an insurance 
policy is intangible. too; but the 
purchaser is reminded of its ex- 
istence every time premiums are 
paid. Furthermore, the insurance 
prospects may pay $600 in pre- 


miums and get back $10,000. With 
bonds he puts in $10,000 and takes 
out $600 a year. There’s a bi« 
difference, 

“Another difficulty involved is 
the spirit of privacy that prevails 
among investors and prospective 
investors. Often the last thing a 
man wants to have known is that 
he is investing money. To stran- 
gers he is clamlike about his in- 
vestments. This is the spirit 0! 
investors. This resistance is noi 
met directly in our advertising 
copy; but is more a task for th: 
tone of the copy. A tone of frank 








Other investors, whether acting 
profit by thie course, buying Firat 
un, yielding 3',% 00 6%. Their . 
is House, of 33 years without low of 
interest id sic dao th otis 


Circular No. F-633. 
on 


























THIS KIND OF HUMAN-INTEREST COPY HAS 
PROVED UNSATISFACTORY 


ness and obvious sincerity in copy 
seems to help in getting frank 


and correct information from 
prospects. 

“Thus the resistances in the 
way of the concern that tries to 
sell bonds by mail are numerous. 
Yet a large fraction of our total 
sales is purely mail-order. I feel 
that a thorough consideration of 
ali the difficulties is the first step 
toward success in this field of 
mail-order advertising.” 

Reproduced above is an ex- 
ample of the sort of human-inter- 
est copy which the company is 
often urged to run, and which it 
has proved to be unsatisfactory. 
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l ERE is a portion of our Service to read- 

ers. Farm women are looking for 
inspiring and practical reading matter. This 
editorial plan proves that we are giving it 


to them. 
In Each Monthly Issue : 


. Bright, happy, purposeful, clean stories ; 

. Special articles, brimful of the achievements of country folks ; 

. Practical articles. on home-making ; 

. Poetry of country life; 

5. Fourteen special depariments: 

MoTHER-WISDOM, «a department of mother problems discussed by 
Helen Johnson Keyes in consultation wit her physician husband, 
John M. Keyes, M.D., Visiting Gy t of C Hospital, 
New York City, and with other pes ~ wed and child specialists. 

THe NeicHBorHOop CuLuB, conducted by Jessie Field, national 
secretary of Town and Country Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. ; 

TaBLE TaLK, discussing foods and receipts. Conducted by Anna 
Barrows of Columbia University. 

ScHooL AND Home: For.country teachers and country mothers. 

Rvurat Recreation: Constance D’Arcy Mackay tells how the com- 
munity can play. 

Our Home CrrciR®: Practical messages from subscribers. 

AMONG THE FLoweks: Eben E. Rexford’s advice on Beautifying the 
Home Grounds. 

bi Waaerecron Liprary: Review of the books Uncle Sam 
sen 

— Simpte Styies: Smart, sensible designs for inexpensive 

‘ock 








HANpDicRAFT HeELPs: Crochet and knitting designs accurately ex- 

plained. 

CONTEMPLATION CorNmR: Ada Melville Shaw’s wisdom of daily 
n 


Povuttry Porntrrs: For the woman who makes money with her hens. 
In THE Datry: -An expert’s advice on dairy problems. 


JUNIORS IN THE Leap: Illuminating accounts, by state leaders, of 
the work of the Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. 


With this editorial policy we must keep our 
advertising columns equally clean, inspiring 


and helpful. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 
750,000 Circulation Guaranteed 
George W. Hersert, Ine. Watiace C. RicHarpson, Ine. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
60 Advertising Building, Chicago, Il. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO. - - Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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In A Class By Itself 


“If a man write a better book, preach a better sermon, 


or make a better mouse trap than his neighbor, though he BS , 


build his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” ; 


All These Advertisers in One Issue 


All advertisers in this border were in our issue of May 
6th along with the usual agricultural advertisers like 
DeLaval, Sharples, New-Way Engines, International 
Harvester, etc. 

Many Use Our Paper Exclusively 

Colt, Cadillac, Mennen, B. V. D., Jell-O, Sherwin- 
Williams, American Radiators, The Barrett Co., Fisk 
and Goodyear Tires are advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer exclusively in the South. 

We proved to each and everyone that even though they 
might not use other Southern farm papers—our paper 
alone and individually could and would make good. 


Theory vs. Common Sense 


In the last analysis it isn’t area or territory an adver- 
tiser wants to “cover.” He is after the individual who 
can and will buy the commodity he has for sale. On 
this basis The Progressive Farmer, with its wonderful 
Editorial Merit, Class Circulation, and Spotlessly Clean 
advertising columns can and will make good for many an 
advertiser who doesn’t “farm_papers.” On this basis 
Mennen, Colt and B, V. D. use The Progressive Farmer 
EXCLUSIVELY in the farm paper field. 


Finally We Will Carry 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets, Community Silver, Three-In- 

One Oil, Holeproof Hosiery, Corticelli Silks, Quaker 

Oats, Cream of Wheat, Porosknit Underwear, Hart- 

Schaffner & Marx, etc. We would have them now if the 

advertisers and agencies only knew what we know about 

the class of our subscribers. But—all things come to 
those who work hard and wait! 


Bir , Al 
Heagii Toon” Deb fens 
5.4. MARTIN, Advertising Mgr. Member A. B.C. 


GerHara Mennen CHemicar Co, 
2215 Orange Street + + Newark, N.J. 
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Experience with various lines of 
appeal has led the company to 
concentrate upon a combination 
of institutional copy, varied at ap- 
propriate intervals with copy fea- 
turing a specific offering. 


HOW THE TEST IS APPLIED 


‘In opening up a new field,” 
said the same authority, “purely 
educational copy is necessary for 
an indefinite length of time. In a 
city in which we are just begin- 
ning to operate, we publish insti- 
tutional copy for several months, 
using rélatively large space regu- 
larly two or three times a week. 
Then we try copy on a specific 
bond issue. If it fails to pull as 
we want it to, we resume the 
institutional copy awhile, and try 
again, and again, as long as neces- 
sary to make specific copy pull 
satisfactory returns in that city. 
Speaking generally, therefore, the 
amount of purely educational copy 
used is gauged by the amount of 
returns we get from specific copy. 
We use regularly enough institu- 
tional copy to make the specific 
copy pull business; that is, enough 
to create a feeling of acquaint- 
anceship with our house on the 
part of investors. 

“Right now in New York City 
we are conducting a general ed- 
ucational campaign; necessarily 
educational because we are mak- 
ing loans in New York and are 
offering first mortgage serial real- 
estate bonds there for the first 
time. Therefore, as yet, nothing 
but institutional copy is being 
used, and it is being used liber- 
ally because competition is greater 
than normal in New York. 

“Our educational campaigns are 
a necessity, to acquaint investors 
with the house and the class of 
securities we sell. We own no 
real estate on which we offer in- 
vestments, and the bonds we sell 
are not our own obligations; we 
buy entire issues outright, direct 
from the mortgagors, and sell 
them directly to the investing 
public. We are not promoters or 
operators of real estate; we are 
not brokers; our function is sole- 
ly that of investment bankers. 

“Our advertising also supple- 
ments the work of our salesmen. 


The educational and institutional 
advertising we must do in order 
to make our mail-order advertis- 
ing successful is a great help to 
our men. There was a time, for 
instance, when one of our New 
York representatives had to spend 
twenty minutes telling about the 
house. Now he can take all his 
time to explain specific offerings, 
because the house and _ its 
methods are known. 

“We believe in combining writ- 
ten and oral salesmanship. In 
fact, to a certain extent, we be- 
lieve in competition between the 
twp. The salesman knows that 
we will try to land his prospects 
for him by mail. Not long ago 
our second letter pulled a $15,000 
order in a nearby State just a day 
before the salesman called. The 
salesman had been a little slow 
in calling. It was one on him, 
though he was paid his usual 
commission. This is one of the 
valuable phases of direct mail- 
order advertising to us.” 


BASED ON MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


APPROACH 


One important feature of the 
Straus company’s copy is that it 
approaches prospects as nearly as 
possible in the manner in which 
they are accustomed to being ap- 
proached with financial proposi- 
tions. This is based upon a. 
somewhat elaborate analysis of 
the market, which may be out- 
lined as follows: . 

1—High-grade municipal bond 
buyers. This is. a hidebound 
class. They favor one type of in- 
vestments only, and it is most dif- 
ficult to sell them any others. 

2—High-grade railroad bond 
buyers. They buy this class of 
bonds either because of their 
active market and safety, or be- 
cause their fathers always bought 
them. 

3—The experienced bond buy- 
er. This class, as a rule, can be 
sold readily by salesmen, but are 
difficult to sell by mail. They 
represent that large body of in- 
vestors who buy sound bonds of 
various kinds, but respond best 
to personal solicitation. 

4—Inexperienced bond buyers. 
These are good for mail-order 
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sales, if they have open minds 
and are intelligent. 

5—Small bond buyers. These 
naturally are susceptible to mail- 
order selling. 

_.6—Bond buyers who buy for 
profit as well as for income. They 
are looking for bargains, but want 
to be safe. It is-difficult, very 
difficult, to sell non-fluctuating 
first mortgage bonds to this class. 
They want appreciation in value. 
7—Mortgage buyers: 

A. Mortgage buyers who de- 
mand heavy land values. These 
are hidebound and will buy 
practically only one class ,of 
security. 

B. Enlightened mortgage buy- 
ers; that is, the men who look at 
location, improvements, and earn- 
ings, as well as land values. They 
are good prospects. 

C. Mortgage buyers who hope 
to make profit on foreclosures. 
These are mainly professionals 
and are not mail-order prospects 
at all. 

D. Second-, third-, fourth- 
mortgage buyers, and so on. 
Strictly professional. Not good 
for mail-order. 

E. Farm mortgage _ buyers. 
They are hidebound as a rule and 
are not good at all as mail-order 
prospects. They are subdivided 
into low- and high-rate buyers. 

F. Local mortgage buyers: 
those who stick to one neighbor- 
hood, where they live. Personali- 
ty and personal factors count 
heavily with them. They are very 
poor mail-order prospects. 

8—Buyers who both invest 
and speculate. They are numer- 
ous and they buy all the way from 
the worst to the safest bonds. 
They are a good mail-order class 
on the investment end of their 
demand. 

9—Speculative 
‘cash: 

A. Long pull. They buy for 
cash nearly always. Few are 
good mail-order prospects. 

B. Short pull. Margin stock 
speculators mainly. Not good at 
all for mail-orders. 

10—Outright gamblers. Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike are, 
of course, worthless for mail- 
order selling of bonds. 


buyers for 


11—Victims of worthless stock 
swindles. These get-rich-quick 
victims are, unfortunately, suscep. 
tible to mail-order selling. But 
there are mighty few of them 
now as compared ta the number 
existing not many years ago. 
Educational investment advertis- 
ing is doing good work for this 
class. 

In _general, the easiest classes 
reached by mail are the liberal 
bond buyers and the small bond 
buyers (buyers of ‘baby bonds’), 
The farmer is the worst miail- 
order prospect in the world for 
bonds, though the best for other 
commodities. Very wealthy bond 
buyers do not respond readily to 
the appeal of a slightly larger 
interest rate. The difference be 
tween 5 per cent and 5% per cent 
does not represent such a vital 
part of his income. To a man 
who has only $600 a year coming 
in on his investments, $100 makes 
more difference, as a rule, than 
does $10,000 to the man who has 
$50,000 a year coming in. 

The company has found that 
lists of investors are not likely to 
prove good prospects either for 
salesmen or for mail work. The 
best prospects come in response 
to advertising copy which has the 
tone of a well-dressed, refined and 
educated gentleman. The com- 
pany is in a sense a pioneer in its 
line, since only a few concerns 
are as yet adapting the direct mail 
appeal to the sale of bonds. 


R. B. G. Gardner Heads New 
Company 


Richard B: G. Gardner has severed 
his active working connections with the 
Premier Service, Inc., New York, to 
become president of Creative Adver- 
tising and Sales Service, also of New 
York. Before his association with Pre- 
mier Service, he was promotion and 
publicity manager for the Publishers’ 
Co-operative Bureau. 


New Cigar Advertiser 
The Old King Cole Cigar and Tobacco 


Company is the name of a new com- 
pany which will shortly start adver- 
tising the Old King Cole cigar through 
the Atlas Advertising Agency, New 
York. es and electric signs 
ro ge ew York State will be 
used. 
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Worcester Advertisement No. 65. 


The largest daily Ci 
in one of the most r& 
markets in New Eng 


Worcester, the second city of 
Massachusetts, and the third city 
in all New England, is a normal 
community ad consequently the 
ideal testing ground for advertising 
and schaatane campaigns. 


Business is fine—not ‘war prosperity’ 
but the sound, permanent, independ- . 
ent business of a live city of’ vastly 
diversified industries. 


With nearly 170,000 population 
and the natural trading center of 
340,000 inhabitants, Worcester, 
through its best newspaper, pre- 
sents an unmistakable lestcne 
opportunity. 
The Evening Gazette has the largest 
circulation of any Worcester Daily, 
Morning or Evening and— except some 
Boston newspapers and one Providence 
paper—the largest daily circulation in 
all New England. 


Worcester’s Best Newspaper 


The Worcester Gazette 
Over 30,000 Daily 


N. B.—Next week in Printers’ Ink we tell of a combination any 
advertiser will appreciate. 


Julius Mathews, Repr tati Bost New York—Chicago 
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furnifure Manufaefurer and Arfisan 
Total Cost---$22. 50 
Results--$508.00 


“The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan” reaches the 
buyers, designers and heads of furniture factories throughout 
the country. The people of this country spend over 
$300,000,000 annually for wood furniture. By proper pub- 
licity this could be greatly increased. The furniture-maker 
has not been an advertiser. Agencies should get busy. 





“The Grand Rapids Furniture Record” is the national jour- 
nal of the furniture trade, having the largest circulation of 
any trade journal to retail furniture merchants. 


Member A. B. C. 


The circulation statements of both publications are audited 
by the A. B. C. Together they reach all branches of th- 
furniture industry. Full information on request. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NEW YORK: 105 W. 40th Street CHICAGO: 1422 Lytton Building 
Bryant 6880 Wabash 8000 
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Death of a Five-cent Store 
Pioneer 


W. H. Moore, who conceived the five- 
and-ten-cent retail selling idea in 1878, 
died in Watertown, N. Y., May 16, 
aged 74 years. He was an_honorary 
vice-president of F. W. Woolworth 
& Co. He started selling goods at five 
and ten cents by putting dead stock on 
a special counter in his store. 3 

F. Woolworth, who was then in 
his employ, later started five-and-ten- 
cents stores in other parts of the State. 

“Moore first conceived the idea which 
I later carried out on a larger scale,”’ 
said Mr. Woolworth, “being financed 
by Mr. Moore and the late Anson R. 
Flower.” 


Cholmeley-Jones Heads Repre- 
sentatives 


The ‘Representatives Club of New 
York, at its May meeting on the 22d 
inst., chose its officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 

President, Nigel Cholmeley-Jones, Mc- 
Clure’s; 1st vice-president, L. A. Gillette, 
Century; 2d vice-president, H. H. Pike, 
Harper’s Bazar; secretary, Raymond B. 
Bowen, Outlook; treasurer, E. M. Hunt, 
House and Garden. Directors: Wm. 
Bayne, 3d, Vanity Fair; F. D. Wood, 
Good Housekeeping; Fred _C. Coleman, 
Butterick Publishing Co.; Boynton Hay- 
wood, Ladies’ World; Ca Plummer, 
Jr... Metropolitan; Kenneth Warden, 
Collier’s. 


Levy With Lindell Store, St. 
Louis 


David Levy ‘has been appointed adver- 
tising-merchandising manager of the 
Lindell department store, St. Louis, re- 
cently reorganized. He has been in de- 
partment-store advertising in St. Louis 
for some time. 


A. A. Jost Makes Change 


_A. A. Jost has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Johansen Brothers 


Shoe Company, St. Louis manufactur- 
er, and is now with the Copper Clad 
pallcelty Range Company, also of St. 
Ouls. 


Small Made Assistant Eastern 
Manager of “System” 


George W. Small has been appointed 
assistant Eastern manager of System. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1907 and 
immediately associated himself with that 
publication. 


J. H. Neebe With “Collier’s” 


Joseph H. Neebe, who as production 
manager of Lord & Thomas had charge 
of the copy, art, lay-out and printin 
departments, has beeome affiliated wit 
Collicr’s Weekly. 


Would This Influence You to 
Eat More Bread? 


The Great Western Flour Mills, of 
Los Angeles, are using newspaper space 
in Pacific Coast cities to advertise their 
Besgrade Flour. In each advertisement 
a photograph is shown of sacks of flour 
exposed to contamination—one_ with 
tramps lying on the sacks in a freight 
car, another with workmen standing on 
the sacks in a warehouse, etc. The 
headline in each case, written in white 
across the face of the photo, says “‘Are 
You Using Protected Flour?” and goes 
on to say that Besgrade Flour is packed 
in a special paper-lined sack which keeps 
the dirt out and the flour in. 


Combines Circulation with 


Advertising Duties 


Don M. Parker, who is in charge of 
the advertising of the Century Maga- 
zine and St. Nicholas, has assumed gen- 
eral direction of the circulation depart- 
ment of these: magazines. F. M. Sing- 
sen, who has had experience in circula- 
tion work with the Metropolitan and 
other periodicals, will be circulation 
manager under Mr. Parker. 


B. D. Jennings Joins Frederick 
Stearns & Co. 


Ben D. Jennings, for three years as- 
sociated with the Journal and the Free 
Press, of Detroit, has joined the adver- 
tising department of Frederick Stearns 

Company, manufacturing pharmacists, 
also of Detroit. 


L. C. Lau Heads Department 


The Nashville Tennesseean and 
American has appointed L. C. Lau ad- 
vertising manager. He has been con- 
nected with the paper nearly five years 
and previously was associated with the 
Columbus Dispatch and Dayton Journal. 


H. F. Barnes With Penn Traf- 
fic Co, 


H. F. Barnes, assistant advertising 
manager of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, has resigned to become adver- 
tising manager of the Penn Traffic Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa. 


“Royal Scarlet” Food Products 
in Newspapers 

R. C. Williams & Co. are advertising 

Royal Scarlet food products in New 


York City newspapers through the Atlas 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


T. L. Brantly Makes Change 


Theo Lee Brantly ‘has left the staff 
of Harper’s Bazar to become a member 
of the advertising department of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 
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“The Weakest Spot” 


A large and powerful advertiser has re- 
cently said: “The greatest weak spot in 
advertising to-day is found in the fact 
that countless thousands still have little 
or no faith in the printed word of the 
manufacturer.” 


Too true! 


But there are countless thousands 


whose state of mind toward advertising 
is quite the opposite and they tell us that 
Good Housekeeping has been deliber- 
ately responsible.—The letter reproduced 
herewith is an ordinary one. It has 
come like hundreds of others unsolicited, 
and like the others tells its own story. 


Is a manufacturer likely to find merchan- 
dising influence in a magazine like this? 
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Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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‘THE Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions solves the riddle of cir- 
culation for its members. 


It places in their hands unpre- 
judiced information on the var- 
ious publications in which their 
advertising appropriations are 
being expended. 


It tells how much there is, where 
it is and the kind it is. 

‘A. B. C. Service”’ is just as es- 
sential to the advertiser and ad- 
vertising agent as Dun or Brad- 
street’s are to the credit man. 
Why not back your {judgment 
with solid facts ? 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co-operative organization—not 
for profit—its membership includes over one thousand Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers, in the United States and Canada, 
who believe in standardized circulation information. Complete infor- 
mation regarding the service and membership may be obtained by 
addressing—Russell R. Whitman, Managing Director. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
15 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Advertise Roosevelt’s Peace Record 
to Offset Charge of Militarism 


Non-Partisan League Takes Paid Space in Anticipation of Opposition 
Attacks 


HE “twenty -thousand- dollar 

ad”—“Why Roosevelt would 
be our best guarantee of Peace” 
~-which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening- Post of May 13, outside 
of its political aspect, has another 
significance to the advertising 
man. Instead of relying on the 
uncertain results of a _ press- 
agentry campaign, the men behind 
the movement decided to get 
quick, co-ordinated action through 
the ungarbled and definite medium 
of paid advertising. 

In other words, they concluded 
that they would edit the copy as 
they wanted it to appear. 

To this end they consulted an 
advertising agent, and the work- 
ing out of the campaign shows 
the smooth-running machinery of 
a movement engineered by the 
trained advertising expert. 

When this advertisement ap- 
peared, together with copy aimed 
at the same end in Collier’s, Les- 
lie’s, and the Outlook, the first 
impulse was to ask, ‘ ‘Who's doing 
this ?” 

G. W. Perkins did not pay for 
the advertisement. The campaign 
is the result of a private subscrip- 
tion started by a body of men who 
conceived the idea of the Roose- 
velt Non-Partisan League. The 
cash contributions resulting from 
this and other advertisements are 
rapidly approaching the League’s 
contemplated publicity fund of 
approximately $25,000, so that the 
advertising is proving self-sup- 
porting. 

The campaign was started by a 
group of men who formed the 
Roosevelt Non-Partisan League as 
a pre-convention movement to im- 
press delegates that the League’s 
choice is not an organization or 
machine-made party man, but one 
favored by all elements in the 
country alike, irrespective of party 
affiliations. 

To impress this message, as well 


as to enroll members and secure 
93 


contributions for publicity pur- 
poses, recourse was taken to ad- 
vertising. 

In, casting about for the big 
point to put over in presenting 
its case for Mr. Roosevelt, the 
League felt that the most gene- 
rally expressed opinion in oppo- 
sition to their man to be met is 
that Mr. Roosevelt would have 


plunged this country into war, had 


Why Roosevelt 
would be our best 
guarantee of Peace 


An open letter to 
Patriotic Americans 


THE FRONTISPIECE OF THE INSERT 


he been in office since 1912. It 
thereupon decided to emphasize 
that, according to its subsequent 
announcement, in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
seven and a half years as’ Presi- 
dent, not an American rifle was 
fired—yet there were seven dis- 
tinct occasions where a_ war- 
seeker could easily have pulled the 
trigger. 

This advertisement took the 
shape of an open letter to the 
public, quoting some opposition 
views to Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
years ago, based on his alleged 
militaristic tendencies, and citing 
subsequent developments in refu- 
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tation of these charges. Among 
the points raised in the advertise- 
ment is that by action at the psy- 
chological diplomatic moments, 
Mr. Roosevelt nipped decisively in 
the bud the possibilities of grave 
international complications, at the 
same time maintaining the na- 
tional dignity of all parties con- 
cerned. 

On Monday following the ap- 
pearance of this four-page adver- 
tisement the mails brought cash 
contributions in excess of $3,200, 
mainly in one- and two-dollar 
denominations. 

Besides this, and the copy run 
in the three other weeklies men- 
tioned, newspapers were used in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Newark, 
N. J., and Brooklyn. 

“Tt is needful to convince the 
National Conventions,” read this 
copy, “and Roosevelt himself, that 
the country demands him.” 

All of the copy embraces a cou- 
pon for applicants for enrollment 
to sign. Included in this coupon 
is a blank line for the applicant 
to state his party affiliation. In 
this way the League hopes to em- 
phasize its point that its choice 
is at the moment a non-partisan 
choice. 

In addition to the advertising, 
a list of 100,000 names has been 
circularized all over the country; 
a list taken from the rosters of 
local bodies ranging from Union 
League clubs to Salvation Army 
corps. In each of these circular 
letters ten membership blank ap- 
plications were included, to help 
spread the round robin. These 
circular letters also contained a 
reprint in booklet form of Julian 
Street’s “The Most Interesting 
American.” Another booklet was 
sent along, called ‘“Roosevelt’s 
Peace Record,” compiled by Jo- 
seph Bucklin Bishop, former sec- 
retary of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, from biographical 
and autobiographical works on 
Mr. Roosevelt, as well as from 
the latter’s official messages and 
speeches. 

The publicity plans for the 
campaign originated in and were 
carried out by the Erickson Com- 
pany. 


Would Be Wholesome Readin+ 
for Bankers 


Santeco Stampinc & Toot Co. 
La Crossg, Wis., May 15, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read your article concerning 
the interview with Ralph Van Vechten 
of the Commercial National Bank 
Chicago. It is extremely interesting to 
men who employ advertising in selling 
distribution, to know that an official of 
an institution of the standing of th 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
enjoys the enlightened view towar'! 
modern business practice, comprehend- 
ing the use of advertising or sales lite 
ature, in its various forms, ashe does. 

It is common knowledge that bankers 
as a rule do not look favorably upon 
expenditures for advertising. Even an 
expenditure for catalogues, highly nec- 
essary in the portrayal of merchandise 
offered for sale, meets with no appro- 
val; as to general publicity advertising, 
it is frequently looked upon as a posi- 
tive waste and as having small chance 
of success. 

If bankers as well as business men at 
the head of manufacturing institutions 
could read only the article referred to, 
it would be of great benefit to them in 
enlightening their views upon certain 
elements in advertising, which sales 
managers and advertising managers have 
difficulty in promoting. 

The officials of an organization fre- 
quently do not hold the point of view 
which is applied to modern distribution 
methods, are not familiar with the fun- 
damentals and possibilities of the most 
economical methods of selling, by 
means of sales literature, and are prone 
to regard expenditures for sales litera- 
ture rather as an expense than an econ- 
omy, until, after much labor and tedious 
processes, the fact is proven. 

A close study of Printers’ Inx 
would, therefore, be highly advantage- 
ous to the officials of both banking insti- 
tutions and manufacturing firms. They 
should welcome the rays of light—viz., 
modern methods of selling and distribu- 
tion, which are projected from the 
pages of every issue. 

Cuarces B. Krvecer, 
Sales Manager. 


Col. Pope Again Heads Manv- 
facturers’ Association 


Col. George Pope, of Hartford, Conn., 
was last week re-elected for the fourth 
consecutive term as president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Other officers re-elected are: treasurer, 
Henry Abbott; general manager and as- 
sistant treasurer, J. P. Bird; and secr« 
tary, George S. Boudinot, all of New 
York. 


E. E. Edwards Transferred to 
Indianapolis 


E. E. Edwards, sales manager of the 
New Orleans office of the Thomas Cu- 
sack Company, has been made manager 
of the company’s Indianapolis branch. 
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Not the Least Among Philadelphia’s 
Proud Possessions is 


The Philadelphia Record 


For it is one of the handful of newspapers, 
scattered throughout this country, after which 
all others are modeled or by which they are 
judged. 





A splendid newspaper typographically— 


An exceptional newspaper editorially— 


An unusual newspaper in the character of. 
its advertising patronage— 


And particularly notable because of the 
quality of its quantity of circulation. 


The .chosen newspaper in the ‘‘worth- 
while” homes of Philadelphia, the bulk of its 
circulation being delivered by carrier it rep- 
resents, reader for reader, a ‘‘buying power” 
that is not duplicated in the Philadelphia field. 


We’re waiting to welcome you when you 
come to Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Record 


Record Building, Philadelphia 


New York Representatives Chicago Representatives 
Hasbrook, Story & Brooks Hasbrook, Story & Brooks 
Fifth Avenue Building Peoples Gas Building - 


\ J 
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_Good- Will versus 
Expediency ! 


N°? greater error can be made by any 

government, by any legislature, in 
fact by any tribunal safe-guarding the con- 
duct of public affairs, than to allow its 
policies and official actions to be guided 
by expediency. 

This country of ours was never founded upon any 

- such principle, but upon the far deeper and greater 

principle of human liberty and humanity, and the 

same indubitable logic obtains in modern business. 

Energetic antagonists of Premium Advertising are 
obviously following the banner of expediency blindly. 
They refuse to consider the principle involved or 
estimate the value of customer good-will. 

It matters not whether the token of good-will 
comes in the package or whether it is handed over the 
counter by the dealer, the fundamental principle is 
the same, is eminently human and no amount of legis- 
lative or legal action, influenced by what may be 
termed inspired expediency, will ever change it. 

Those of us whose principles are right may suffer 
reverses, will certainly make enemies, but in the long 
run will achieve a decisive victory and permanent 


good. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West 45th Street New York City 
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Why Advertising Men Leave 
Home 


Another Reply to the “Advertising Wanderlust” Article in Our April 


6th 


Issue 


By H. C. 


’T‘HERE was one sentence in 
that article by “General Man- 
ager” on “The Advertising Wan- 
derlust,” on April 6th, that cov- 
ered the whole subject. It was 
that one which read “Too often 
he is iin an organization, but not 
of it.’ 
I there you have the answer to 
the whole question—and_ the 
blame for the condition is seldom 
entirely the fault of the adver- 
tising man. He shares it with the 
firm: sometimes holding a ma- 
jority, and sometimes a minority 
of the fault. In this paper I am 
going to get away from generali- 
ties and cite specific instances and 
conditions that have come within 
my Own experience; and I hope 
that some of the business men 
who read Printers’ Inx will 
make note of them. In some spots 
it may sound a little like I am 
taking a swat at my boss when he 
isn’t looking. 

To begin: I have been the ad- 
vertising manager of this store 
for a year and a half, and the 
business has increased appreciably 
in that time—due to the advertis- 
ing or to some other cause. It is 
a retail store in’a city of almost 
100,000 and we occasionally ad- 
vertise items at practically whole- 
sale cost as “leaders” to get peo- 
ple into the store. 

A few weeks ago -we adver- 
tised one of them—a real “buy” 
—for ninety-eight cents. I used 
liberal newspaper space, had a 
window display for three days be- 
fore the sale, and “played” to 
good business on that day. But 
when the sale opened I noticed 
that the salesmen were serving 
the people immediately inside the 
store door. A customer would 
enter, be greeted by a clerk, re- 
mark that he wanted “one of 
those” and the clerk would 


make out the sales slip, accept , 
9 


some money from the customer, 
carry it to the cashier’s desk, get 
the change, carry it back to the 
customer, who was still standing 
just inside the store door, hand it 
to him, thank him (or her) and 
turn to the other customers who 
were waiting their turns, for 
business was good on that item. 

The sale was being held with 
the particular view of “getting 
people into the store’—and we 
were doing it! But not five peo- 
ple out of the 144 who bought 
that gross of specials were given 
a chance or an invitation to go 
further into the store or up onto 
any one of the six higher floors 
to look at other things we had to 
sell and in which there was a bare 
chance they might be interested. 
They were met at the door, their 
order taken, and the next day, or 
later that same day, their pur- 
chase was delivered to their 
homes, 


ADVERTISING MEN LIKE SUPPORT 
FROM MEN HIGHER UP 


Half. way back in the store I 
saw two members of the firm 
watching the crowd of purchas- 
ers and feeling good over the 
“success” of the sale; so I walked 
up to them saying: “What are 
they selling those sets there at 
the door for—why aren’t they put 
back near the rear of the store 
so that every customer who buys 
one will have to walk through 
the store and past all these other 
things we have for sale here on 
the main floor? Some of them 
may see something they want and 
hadn’t thought of until they see 
it.” One of them replied: “Aw, 
it would make too much commo- 
tion to have them all walking 
back and forth through the store.” 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? . “Too 
much commotion” to have people 
walking through the store at one 
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dollar a head!—and think what 
Woolworth has done! The reply 
of the other was, “It would take 
too much of the clerks’ time to 
walk them all clear to the rear 
of the store.” And yet, the clerks 
were having to carry the cash re- 
ceived back to the cashier’s desk 
(this is not a store where tubes 
or carriers would prove useful 
except on such special occasions), 
and then carry the change back to 
the customer at the door, for it 
was very seldom that they were 
given the exact ninety-eight cents. 
Is it any wonder that, after 
hearing those two remarks from 
members of the firm, I hushed 
right up and hurried back to my 
den without another murmur? 
You can’t argue with men like 
that. 
The following Monday another 
similar sale was to be held, and 
on Friday I had so far recovered 
that I went to the Boss himself 
and repeated my suggestion about 
holding such special sales at a 
point where the customers would 
have to see other things, too. He 
listened to me, admitted that there 
was sense to my argument and 
promised me he’d give instruc- 
tions that the Monday sale should 
be held farther back in the store. 
It was: and while I do not know 
of another extra dollar that was 
spent with us that day, I do know 
that about 144 men and women 
walked the length of a 100-foot 
aisle flanked on both sides with 
displays of good and seasonable 
merchandise that many of them 
would never have even seen if the 
sale had been held just within 
the door, as was the other one. 
To-day we are having another 
sale of a similar nature—a good 
all-metal carpet sweeper that is 
really worth more than ninety- 
eight cents. We have 200° of 
them and a big window has held 
them since Friday, while yester- 
day’s papers carried announce- 
ments of the sale. But when I 
was down stairs a while ago I 
found the clerks selling those 
sweepers out of the window just 
as it had been done the first time! 
Now I put it up to the readers of 
Printers’ Inx: Is it any wonder 
that I hurried back up stairs and 


got busy with this little commun:- 
cation instead of making another 
attempt to get some real co-opera- 
tion out of the store management, 
and some real service out of that 
“leader” offer for to-day? When 
things like that are of more than 
semi-annual occurrence, is it any 
wonder that the business isn’t ex- 
actiy doubling this year—and is it 
any wonder that some of the en- 
thusiasm I brought to this job 
has seeped away, and that, if an- 
other firm should intimate to me 
that they would appreciate my 
services, I might be induced to 
flirt with them? Emphatically, | 
am im an organization, but not of 
it. 


DISCOURAGING, THIS MAN AVERS 


But here is some more evidence: 
It was a part of the advertising 
plan for this year to use some 
direct mailing pieces, and one 
manufacturing company which we 
represent exclusively in this city 
sent us 500 copies of a de luxe 
booklet showing its product in 
colors and beautifully bound with 
an embossed cover. Even in large 
quantities this booklet, together 
with the imprinting of our firm 
name and the supplying of linen- 
finished envelopes to match, cost 
these manufacturers all of twenty- 
five cents each. 

There was nothing for us to do 
but to slip them in the envelopes, 
address them to some of the 
“class’-trade of the city and pay 
the two-cent postage which they 
required, for we had the goods 
in stock anyway. But when | 
went to the Boss to get the O.K. 
on my voucher for ten dollars he 
snorted out that he didn’t know 
as he wanted to pay out ten dol- 
lars’ postage on those things! | 
was so amazed that I didn’t have 
anything to say, and was turning 
to leave him when he said, “Well, 
here it is then!” And if only one 
sale is made by those booklets he 
will make a profit of ten dollars 
to twenty dollars over his postage 
investment ! ; 

Is it any wonder that some of 
the other direct mailing pieces ! 
had had in mind have had a re- 
lapse? If he begrudges the post 
age when another firm pays all th: 
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The 
European 


Market 


If you are interested in 
the future of this market; 
if you want to know the 
possibilities of your 
goods, here is the oppor- 
tunity to consult a man 
who possesses a first hand 
knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 


Mr. John Hart 


Advertisement Manager 


London 


Opinion 
The Witty Weekly 


will be at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York, from 
15th to 23rd, June. 


Write him there and 
make an appointment. 


Mr. Hart is attending 
the A. A. C. of W. Con- 


vention. 


Address care of Poor 
Richard Club; Philadel- 
phia. 





other costs, what kind of a “scene” 
would we have when I confronted 
him with the artist’s, engraver’s, 
and printer’s bills for some of the 
other pieces I had dreamed of? 

He pays me a good salary for 
advertisement writing and adver- 
tising judgment; but when my ex- 
perience and judgment recom- 
mend certain expenditures, I am 
scrutinized closely; and if I pre- 
sume. to suggest certain Store 
treatment or changes in our mer- 
chandising plans, I am made to 
feel that 1 am not to butt into any 
of the affairs outside of the act- 
ual advertising end. I am in the 
organization, but not of it, and 
a suggestion made by me that will 
cause the salesforce any extra in- 
convenience or extra labor gets 
me “in bad” with the salesmen, 
and does not win me the backing 
and hearty endorsement of the 
members of the firm—and without 
the latter my suggestions don’t get 
very far. 

A few months back we had an 
article in stock that was subject 
to attractive demonstration in the 
windows. I saw the possibilities 
and evolved a plan. I soon learned 
that to get a demonstrator in this 
city who could do the work any 
better than I could would not be 
a simplé matter, and decided to 
do it myself. So I went to the 
manager with my suggestion that 
I demonstrate the article in our 
window the following Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Instead 
of showing any enthusiasm, he de- 
murred with: “It will break up 
our other display in that window.” 
But I knew my plan was a good 
one and I finally secured his prom- 
ise to let me go ahead, and had 
cards prepared, pointing out the 
various features of the article. 
Saturday came, and it took me 
from about 11 a. m. until almost 
5 p. M. to have the window cleared 
out and my stuff put in. All that 
evening I filled the sidewalk space 
in front of my window with “look- 
ers,” and on the following Mon- 
day and Tuesday we sold four of 
the articles at a profit to the firm 
of close to $100 on the four—as 
a direct result of the demonstra- 
tion I had had to beg them to let 
me put on. Other subsequent 
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sales were very possibly influenced 
by that same window, for it was 
an article and an expenditure that 
people generally think over a bit. 

And a further evidence that 
while I am im an organization, I 
am not of it: I am never encour- 
aged to know too much about the 
actual cost of things in stock. If 
I am trying to get at the lowest 
price at which we can possibly 
sell an item, and ask the cost, I 
may be given the “cost” price, but 
not the discounts that come off of 
that—and sometimes they total 
fifteen per cent to eighteen per 
cent in this business.. When I get 
teal “nosey” and say, “Well, what’s 
the discount—what is the net cost 
of this thing set up here on the 
floor?” the department manager 
will bat his eyes, clear his throat, 
decide not to tell me it’s none of 
my business, that I am paid to 
write the ads and not figure costs, 
and finally tell me what I want to 
know. Yes: I am im an organiza- 
tion, but not of it. 

My idea to stick to this store 
and, maybe, some day, to acquire 
some stock, has faded; and to-day 
I have no slightest wish to form 
a permanent association with such 
a house. Other advertising men 
I know occasionally take lunch 
with their Boss, and are enabled 
to feel that they are real helpers, 
counsellors and advisers, and that 
they are a real part of the Boss’s 
business, and that what they think 
and say may be worth while; but 
Iam allowed to get about as close 
to my Boss as the elevator boy, 
and I get to talk to him just about 
as much, If he’d give me a 
chance, I might do him more real 
good than I am doing, and I 
might decide to “stick around”— 
but not as long as I am compelled 
to realize that I am in the organi- 
tion—not of it. 


Ad Men’s Golf and Tennis at 
Holyoke 


_ The Western Massachusetts Advertis- 
ing Men’s Association will hold its 
fourth annual golf and tennis tourna- 
ments at the Mount Tom Golf Club 
Holyoke, Mass., on June 8th. Danie 
E. Paris, advertising manager of the 
Hampshire Paper Company, South Had- 
ley Falls, Mass., is receiving entries for 
the play. 











Individuality In Letters, 

If you want your letters to be 
you—if you want your firm’s let- 
ters to bespeak the composite per- 
sonality of your firm, give consid- 
eration to Old Hampshire Bond. 


The man who buys Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, buys it because his at- 
titude towards his business is one 
that inspires him to want the let- 
ters that represent it to be the best 


that can be produced, 


On your request, with no obliga- 
tion imposed, we will send our 
booklet, “Personality in Sales Let- 
ters.” This deals with its subject 
and does not argue the sale of Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


HampsHIRE Paper ComMPANY, 
SoutH Haptey FAtts, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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Now to Offset 
War’s End 


Start 


Advertising Agent Makes an Anal- 
ysis of Present Prosperity and 
Finds Some Elements That War- 
rant Optimism—Believes Adver- 
tising Will Be Strong Weapon if 
Begun Now 


By James Albert Wales 


MAXY business men are say- 
ing that our present com- 
parative prosperity is artificial 
and temporary—that it must ¢i- 
minish at the end of the European 
war. This feeling seems to be 
especially prevalent among adver- 
tising men. If they would ana- 
lyze the situation thoroughly, they 
might not be so pessimistic. Here 
is an attempt at such analysis: 

The present good times are to 
some extent unnatural. And they 
will not permanently continue to 
be as good—but it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that the 
change will be long deferred, and 
will not be as abrupt nor as ex- 
treme as many now think. In 
fact, it should have very little 
effect upon general business in 
the United States. 

The so-called “war babies” are 
of course not representative of 
general business, and those who 
are profiting by them now may 
well begin to discount future de- 
preciation. Even at that, there 
will be a substantial replenishment 
of armaments, munitions, and 
military equipment and supplies 
generally, for some years after 
the war, at home as well as 
abroad. 

But business as a whole had 
been expecting better times, war 
or no war. Prosperity was over- 
due. A better feeling of under- 
standing among the three great 
factors—Government, corpora- 
tions, and the public—was bring- 
ing renewed confidence to in- 
vestors. The Federal Reserve 
Act helped. Increased credit was 
about to become available to de- 
velop undersold markets. Greater 
efficiency in design and manu fac- 
ture of factory equipment and 
finished product was proving the 


economy of scrapping out-of-date 
equipment and supplies and re- 
placing them with modern goods, 
thereby stimulating manufacturing 
and effecting economic gains for 
user and consumer at the same 
time—a most desirable result. 

The last-mentioned factor seems 
to have been overlooked by the 
various commentators upon the 
contributing causes to our present 
prosperity, but it is evidently one 
that will increase in importance. 
Advertising is largely responsible 
for it—the carrying of conviction 
to manufacturer and consumer 
upon the fact that newer methods 
pay. It is a message that will be 
borne in more and more channels, 
with increasing profit to every- 
one it reaches. 

Thus we find that three factors 
entirely independent of the war 
had been set in motion that must 
continue to help American busi- 
ness, regardless of the war’s end 
—greater confidence upon the part 
of investors, wider credit for 
business enterprises, and the in- 
creasing production of modern 
money-saving equipment and sup- 
plies to supplant former wasteful 
practice. 


PROSPERITY FACTORS DUE TO WAR 


Apart from the above purely 
domestic factors are three due 
directly to the war, but of never- 
theless permanent value: 

The first is the necessity (and 
its child, “invention’) imposed 
upon American manufacturers, of 
finding and developing raw ma- 
terials hitherto imported. The 
wonderful work of Thomas A. 
Edison in quickly establishing 
commercially practicable plants 
for making benzol, phenol, toluol, 
and other materials used for dye- 
stuffs, explosives, or in the chemi- 
cal industry generally, is an ex- 
ample that has and will continue 
to have many followers. That 
we have the power to create for 
ourselves a high degree of eco- 
nomic independence is_a_ lesson 
the war has taught us. Intelligent 
revision of the tariff -will -largely 
protect our newer industries— 
and does anyone suppose that we 
shall then readily relinquish our 
“advanced - positions” ? 
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What our advertisers say. No. 3 of a series. 


FROM A GLOVE MANUFACTURER 


According to our records, we have just 
used double the space we contracted for the 
year 1915. So far as the advertising results 
are concerned, we feel it is only just to state 
to you that in every way our returns have 
been perfectly satisfactory. 

In conference with our directors we have 
decided that the Dry Goods Economist covers 
the field that every other magazine of its 
character would approach. We therefore 
will concentrate our advertising during 1916 
to the Dry Goods Economist. 

Very truly yours, 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


231 West 39th lane yp) New York 
BOSTON . 201 Devonshire Street 
PHILADELPHIA - * om0 Chestnut Street 
CAGO - - - 5 So. Market Street 

> 1627-1631. ‘Washington Avenue 
CLEVELAND - - 516 Swetland Building 
CINCINNATI, 1417 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
, 423 Sacramento Street 

ing.), 11 Queen Victoria Street 

PARIS, FRANCE - - 2 Rue des Italiens 


is ‘The. $$ 


COMMITS a CRIME 


who fails to furnish each month to 
growing sons or daughters 


A Magazine of Physical Culture 


Study out your responsibility=<yours 
" If you fail to keep your body in 


Remember pis condition 


If you fail to preserve your health 
If you die when you mightflive |; 








You will have perished miserably 
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WASTE MONEY IN 
SPECULATIVE 


ADVERTISING 
IN GREAT] BRITAIN 


INVEST 


IT IN 


‘PUNCH 


THE ‘“‘DIVIDEND PAYER.”’ 


“PUNCH’S” RECORD 


of Sixty-Six per cent. Increase in 
Net Sales in the Three Years ending 
December, 1915; an increase in Net 
Sales every year for Twelve Years; 
and Eight Consecutive Years of 
increases in Advertising Revenue 
(including both War Years) should 
give you confidence enough in the 
value offered to 


CONCENTRATE 


in its advertising pages as much as 
possible, as many advertisers of high- 
class goods and service of all kinds 
already do. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘Punch,” 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., England 
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Another favorable factor due 
to the war is the more intensive 
and profitable development of 
home markets. Books could be 
written about the discoveries made 
by manufacturers who have at last 
given more nearly adequate atten- 
tion to the market at their very 
doors. New wants are being 
created, old ones are being satis- 
fied as never before, and a higher 
standard of living is in the mak- 
ing 

‘A third factor of similar origin 
is our improved trade with Cen- 
tral and South America. Here 
we shall undoubtedly lose after 
the war much of what we are 
gaining (and we could gain a 
good deal more if our domestic 
markets were not so largely over- 
sold, and if we had more bottoms 
for carrying our goods). But 
there should still remain a largely 
increased trade with the southern 
half of the hemisphere. 

Thus, in addition to the three 
domestic factors we have three 
due solely to the war, but which 
nevertheless are to bring us last- 
ing benefit—the domestic manu- 
facture of products formerly im- 
ported, the intensive development 
of home markets, and the growing 
trade with Central and South 
America. 

But you' will say: “You have 
overlooked one of the most im- 
portant points—our trade with 
Europe after the war, as a re- 
habilitator.” 

This “point seven” is important 
but it will not be of permanent 
value and therefore does not de- 
serve to rank with the preceding 
six. 

The possibility of “dumping” 
by European manufacturers, after 
the war, will be prevented by the 
high labor costs due to shortage 
of trained workers, and high 
wages made necessary by the pay- 
ment of huge war taxes. This 
point has been admirably discussed 
by Alexander Dana Noyes, in 
Scribner’s. 

As far as advertising is con- 
cerned, several prophecies seem 
to be well justified by present 
conditions : 

Manufacturers now oversold 
will have to advertise when ihey 
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catch up with the demand, from 
whatever source. 

Manufacturers now selling the 
trade, formerly served largely by 
imported goods, will have to ad- 
vertise when importations are re- 
newed, to offset them. 

Manufacturers who have culti- 
vated new wants in the domestic 
market because of reduced oppor- 
tunity for export to Europe, will 
have to advertise to become more 
firmly entrenched, when importa- 
tions are renewed. 

Manufacturers who have turned 
over their plants to the making of 
war orders will have to advertise 
when it is necessary to get back 
on their former lines. 

Manufacturers whose plants 
have been enlarged for one reason 
or another due to the war, will 
have to advertise in order to keep 
their irfcreased facilities and or- 
ganizations as busy as at present, 
or as nearly so as possible. 

Manufacturers who contemplate 
carrying. out any of the above 
“after-the-war”’ plans had better 
get started without delay. This 
time of war is a good time to 
prepare for peace. Good will is 
not created in a day. 

Advertising agents and publish- 
ers can perform a public service 
by seeking out and “educating” 
manufacturers who are in posi- 
tion to use advertising in anticipa- 
tion of the war’s end and there- 
after. Those’ who have some 
“velvet” from war orders or in- 
creased sales generally, can afford 
to use at least an experimental 
campaign. 


W. A. Somerville With Re- 
public Motor Co. 


W. A. Somerville, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Rapid Motor Truck 
Co., of Pontiac, and later of the Strom- 
berg Motor Devices Co., of Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the — Motor Truck Company, at 
Alma, Mich. 


Transferred from Chicago to 
New York 


Harold G. Schryver has been trans- 
ferred from the Chicago to the New 
York office of Cone, Lorenzen & Wood- 
man, publishers’ representatives. He 
has been a solicitor for the Chicago 
office for five years. 





COLLIN 
ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 


Ir is our privilege to 

announce that the mak. 
ers of the SIMPLEX 
AUTOMOBILE have 
appointed this organi- 
zation their advertising 
agents.. 
To the manufacturer of 
a first-class tire or other 
motor-car accessory we 
are prepared to furnish 
specific evidence of our 
fitness to serve in a 
similar capacity. 


EXECUTIVE 
STAFF 


Collin Armstrong 
Harry L. Cohen 
Charles Hartner 
L. L. Robbins 
Howard H. Imray 
Frank G. Smith 


1457-63 BROADWAY 


at 42nd Street 
New York City 





Mortality Among House-organs 


Reasons for Their Demise Are Cited by Former House-organ Publishers 


HY do so many house-or- 

gans die? This is a ques- 
tion that is frequently asked of 
Printers’ Inx. The very fact 
that it is asked is one manifesta- 
tion of the keen interest taken in 
house-organs by a large portion 
of the business community. Since 
Printers’ INK published its first 
list of house-organs three years 
ago hardly another single subject 
has evoked so much inquiry on 
the part of subscribers as has de- 
veloped around the general sub- 
ject of house periodicals. 

House-organs die because in 
many cases they fail in the ac- 
complishment of their purpose. 
They fail in this respect for a 
number of reasons that may be 
best set forth by those who have 
had experience in publishing them. 

In order to revise its list of 
three years ago and likewise to 
find out something of the actual 
experience of house-organ pub- 
lishers, Printers’ INK recently 
addressed the 502 concerns which 
were on the previous list. Each 
was asked whether or not the 
house-organ is now published; if 
so, to tell something of its value 
and the governing editorial poli- 
cies; if not published, to tell why 
it was discontinued. 

The striking feature of the large 
number of replies received is 
found in the high death rate 
which is recorded. Two hundred 
and ten concerns have continued 
house-organs to the present— 
forty-one per cent. Of the re- 
maining, 216 answered definitely 
that publication has been discon- 
tinued, while no report was re- 
ceived from the balance of the 
list, although a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope was sent in each 
case. Some of the letters are es- 
pecially enlightening in ascribing 
reasons for the demise of house- 
organs. 


RETURNS TO OLD METHODS 


“We have discontinued the 
‘O-B_ News,’”. writes the Ostby 
& Barton Company, 


manufac- 
1 


jeweler, of Providence, 
“because it did not seem to 
cae with very much response 
from customers, and it was quite 
expensive, sO we went back to 
the trade-paper page.” 

Similar testimony comes from 
John Lucas & Co. Inc. paint 
and varnish makers, regarding 
their house-organ: 

“For some time prior to our 
dropping it, we were pretty near- 
ly convinced that our dealers 
were not reading it. Subsequent 
reports and investigations proved 
that our supposition was correct, 
and we figured that we could 
spend what this publication was 
costing us to better advantage in 
other channels.” 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, in the same field, has had 
a broad experience with at least 
five house-organs during the last 
fifteen or twenty years. Two of 
them—the “Chameleon,” an em- 
ployees’ magazine, and_ the 
“SWP,” circulating to 10,000 re- 
tail agents and dealers—are still 
being issued. The three that 
have been recently discontinued 
were sent to architects, painters 
and property-owners. Out of his 
experience, C. M. Lemperly, man- 
ager of the advertising depart- 
ment, writes as follows regard- 
ing the company’s house- -organs : 

“My personal opinion is that 
they have been worth all they 
cost and have accomplished their 
purpose. We shall probably con- 
tinue our strong dealer publica- 
tion, and I do not imagine we 
shall ever drop our employees’ 
magazine. This year we are is- 
suing a special newspaper called 
the ‘Jubilee Nugget’ in commemo- 
ration of our fiftieth anniversary. 
This comes out every two weeks. 

“As far as house-organs in 
general are concerned, in the 
light of the present hour I do not 
believe personally that they are 
by any. means as important a 
factor in advertising and rer- 
chandising as many people would 
have us believe. "But here it de- 


oe: 


_ ends on the concern and the 
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anror supremacy 
has been announced 
by the experts of forty 
motor car companies, 


After the most stringent 
tests these men picked 


RIO 
Safety Signals 
as regular equipment. 


Why not benefit through their judg- 
ment by adding the Sparton to your 
equipment? 

We have a Sparton for every size car— 
four to fifteen dollars. 


The Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Michigan 
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An Idea That Is Making Good | 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 











Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


FOR FACTS 














HOTELS STATLER 


Rates from $13° Per Day 


BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAN. 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 1000 Kooms 1000 Baths 


The Notables—and You 


PEOPLE of national importance are pretty sure to get good 
hotel service anywhere. They are recognized as ithportant, 
ne everybody is alert to serve them and minister to their com- 
ort. 

What Hotels Statler specialize in is providing that same alert, 
interested, gracious service to every guest—however much or little 
he spends, : 

That doesn’t mean a lower standard of service for the notable; 
it means a higher standard (which we call Hotels Statler 
Service) for the unrecognized man. For we know that his 
good-will is just as important to us; there are so many of him. 


You li always find other advertising men at the Statler. 
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product—I should say that a 
concern manufacturing dental 
equipment could very profitably 
issue a house-organ to dentists, 
or a concern manufacturing bar- 
ber equipment issue a house-or- 
gan to barbers. My reason for 
this belief is that these lines seem 
to have less competition and to 
be less crowded. 

“When you consider a house- 
organ to the dealer, to the paint- 
er, to the architect, to the con- 
tractor, to the jobber, or to any 
of these big classes you run up 
against the competition problem 
very severely. I refer to what I 
believe to be a competition far 
worse than the industrial in. 
volved, namely, the competition 
for the attention of the men you 
are trying to reach. Where there 
are twenty, thirty, forty or fifty 
manufacturers sending house-or- 
gans to the same trade it isn’t 
hard to figure out what chances 
yours stands, I don’t care how 
much money and brains you put 
into it. 

“T, therefore, believe in devel- 


oping other ways of forming this 
big connecting link, varying the 
house-organ monotony with some 


different shots. I also believe in 
occasionally changing the size 
and make-up of the publication.” 

It is somewhat unusual for a 
city’s board of trade to drop its 
publication in favor of trade-pa- 
per advertising, but this is now 
being tried out by the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“We have discontinued at pres- 
ent the publication of a house- 
organ,” writes the acting secre- 
tary. “We are now carrying 
four pages in a _ trade paper, 
known as the Southwestern Jour- 
nal of Commerce, published in 
our city. The use of this jour- 
nal by our organization is an ex- 
periment, and like all experi- 
ments, the end cannot be defi- 
nitely predicted. This journal 
circulates to our own members 
and to a large number of Fort 
Worth commercial patrons.” 

It would seem that many con- 
cerns have entered upon the pub- 
lication of a house-organ with- 
out giving due thought, first, as 


to whether it were adapted to the 
patticular field as a method of 
advertising, and, second, where 
the editorial matter was coming 
from. “We felt that we were not 
getting profitable results from it, 
due more or less to the fact that 
we were not properly equipped to 
benefit from it,” is. the: explana- 
tion for discontinuance offered by 
an electrical jobber of Chicago.. 

Even more pointed is the testi- 
mony of the Corliss Supply and 
Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis: 

“The writer’s opinion is that 
we had no business attempting to 
start this publication, as in our 
line of business it is not of very 
much value, and this fact was 
demonstrated. in a very short 
while; as we secured almost no 
results from this advertising.” 


A COMPANY EXECUTIVE NEEDED TO 
DIRECT SOME HOUSE-ORGANS 
Allied to these are the host of 
house-organ publishers who have 
found out after launching the pe- 
riodical that there is no expert 
helmsman available to steer the 
craft. In many instances the di- 
rection must be in the hands of 
a company executive if success is 
to be achieved, and no such man 
in the organization has the time 
to give to it. Either it is turned 
over to someone who sends it out 
with a light-weight cargo, or its 
trips become infrequent and spas- 
modic—finally ceasing entirely. 
Many house-organs that are still 
published appear ‘at irregular in- 
tervals, and thus the cumulative 
value that may come with period- 
ically addressing one’s mailing- 
list is lost. There is available 
striking testimony from those who 
have discontinued publication be- 
cause there was no editor avail- 
able who was suited to the job. - 
“There was no one in our or- 
ganization,” writes C. M. Fal- 
coner, sales manager of the Fal- 
coner Company, Baltimore, “to 
whom I could delegate the work 
of preparing the house-organ, and 
have no time for it myself.” 
A simple monthly circular: has 
supplanted this company’s house- 
organ, describing new goods and 
announcing changes in price on 
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old goods. “This circular has no 
editorial department,” says Mr. 
Falconer, “costs a great deal less 
and is paying for itself satisfac- 
torily.” 

“There were various factors 
that entered into the discontinu- 
ance of ‘Push,’ among which was 
the fact that it was a pretty ex- 
pensive proposition, as our mail- 
ing-list carried about 25,000 
names,” explains W. G. Dennison, 
advertising manager of Rice & 
Hutchins, Boston. 

“‘Push’ was the product of 
practically one man and _ there- 
fore limited to the resourcefulness 
of that man. 

“It was felt that its usefulness 
was consequently rather limited 
and at least questionable.” 

“We have discontinued the pub- 
lication of ‘Honest Leather,’ not 
because we did not believe it was 
a paying proposition, but because 
we were unable to secure the serv- 
ices of a man to edit it who was 
familiar enough with the tanning 
business and the details of the 
harness business to intelligently 
handle the editorial material,” is 
the reason assigned by F. L. Mor- 
gan, secretary, for discontinuing 
the house-organ of the Hess & 
Hopkins Leather Company, of 
Rockford, IIl. 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company ceased publication of its 
house-organ “on account of the 
great amount of work necessary 
to edit it properly, and also on 
account of the fact that some of 
us felt that it was being handled 
along the wrong lines.” 

This is the reason assigned by 
the general manager of Ostermoor 
& Company for the discontinu- 
ance of the “Ostermoor Herald”: 

“First, because, started as a 
twenty-four-page monthly period- 
ical, we found the editing of same 
and keeping it interesting was a 
great strain on the writer, and, 
second, because our mailing-list 
was so large the cost of same 
was not inconsiderable.” 

Similar causes are given by the 
vice-president of the Leader Iron 
Works, Decatur, IIl.: 

“We discontinued the house- 
organ temporarily largely because 
of getting out a large quantity of 


catalogues, and the work inci- 
dental in preparing for distribu- 
tion a new line of pumping ma 
chinery made the work so heavy 
in the advertising department— 
considering the small number of 
people on that work—that it wa: 
difficult for us to get out a house- 
organ each month that would con- 
tain the kind of sales argument 
that was intended to be in it.” 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF 
DISCONTINUANCE 


Dissatisfaction with the results 
derived is the reason ascribed by 
many concerns for the discontinu- 
ance of their house publications. 
W. J. Buie, of the Hughes-Buie 
Company, El Paso, Texas, writes 
this pointed letter: 

“It did not prove profitable to 
us. Whether it was due to the 
class of matter used in its pages 
or to the fact that it is difficult 
so to present a special-order busi- 
ness, such as ours, in a way to 
get the opening order from the 
prospect, we do not know. All 
we do know for a certainty is 
that the circulation of the house- 
organ did not bring inquiries, nor 
could we trace any results of a 
permanent character to it. 

“Possibly we did not continue 
it long enough. We are not ‘sot’ 
against such publications; but 
rather believe that in our case 
we either used the wrong method 
or the wrong copy.” 

“We felt for a long time prior 
to the discontinuance of the 
house-organ that we were not re- 
ceiving the results that we 
should,” writes H. A. Porter, sales 
manager of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, Niles, Ohio, “and 
this belief was quite strongly 
borne out by the fact that when 
we discontinued ‘Harris Monthly’ 
without notice we received not to 
exceed six inquiries for the little 
publication in the two or three 
months immediately following.” 

The following testimony must 
be anonymous, at the writer’s re- 
quest: 

“No one in our office had the 
time to edit it properly, and we 
had to hire a man who devoted 
a good deal of his time to it, and, 
while it was our belief that we 
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“Above the Average” 


Ged i only a little editing and re-arrangement are 
needed to lift copy above the average. 

That is part of what I mean by “constructive criticism.” 
‘That is the work I want to do for advertisers, for advertising agents, 
for advertising managers. I prefer not to handle the detail ot 
copy writing—though I will do that, if the provocation is sufficient 
and the subject suits me. 

During my years of inactivity in the advertising business, I have 
spent several hundred thousand dollars of my own money to pro- 
duce actual sales and have had much to do with manufacturing, 
merchandising and financing. 

The service I offer is exactly what I am giving to one concern, 
which I organized some years ago and still control through stock 


ownership. Its sales in 





* * * 


“Must be above the average of 
the agency copy-writer.” So runs 
part of an advertisement from a 
leading advertising agency. Sim- 
ilar expressions have appeared in 
many advertisements and letters 
lately. The demand of the day 
seems to be for men who are able 
to get away from the copy desk 
and get into the heart of the ad- 
vertiser’s business and thus be able 
to interpret it to the public in the 
style of copy that carries convic- 
tion. The Schoolmaster isn’t going 
to undertake to describe that style 
of copy, but it is worth while re- 
calling now and then that there is 
a sort of sixth sense that enables 
readers to perceive whether or not 
the writer of copy knows what he 
is talking about. 


From Printers’ Ink, May 11th. 


Charles cAustin Bates 


1915 were 73% ahead of 
1914 and this year, so far, 
are 80% ahead of last. It 
is earning at the rate of 
nearly 40% on its capital. It 
is so well organized that 
there is no job for me, except 
“Constructive Criticism ”— 
which means one or two 
days a week. 


Business problems inter- 
est me much more than golf, 
or auction bridge and I want 
to be busy. Therefore, my 
charges for the services I 
may render will not be 
sufficient to deter anybody 
from employing them. 


| anemia me 
a erheeenanE aRERN 


940 Aeolian Bldg., 33 West 42d St., NewYork City 


Constructive Criticism and Counsel on 


Advertising and Sales Plans and Problems 


Interviews by Appointment 
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had a very creditable house-organ 
and while there were many fa- 
vorable comments on it by the 
dealers, yet we were unable to 
trace any good results in a busi- 
ness way, and we decided to cut 
it out, temporarily at least. We 
thought if’ the dealers really 
placed véry much importance up- 
on our organ, if it were discon- 
tinued they would raise objec- 
tions, or at least bring the matter 
up. The writer, who has been .a 
very strong advocate of the house- 
organ, was very much surprised to 
discover that practically none of 
the dealers had any real interest 
in it, and I was even interested 
to the extent of writing some of 
them and asked them whether 
they had missed it, and practically 
everyone to whom I addressed 
such an inquiry admitted that he 
hadn’t missed it at all.” 

The cost factor has an impor- 
tant bearing on the discontinu- 
ance of many house-organs. Per- 


haps it has been frequently the 
last straw needed to give a strug- 
gling paper its death blow. There 


has been the periodical striving 
to get out a creditable issue, the 
uncertainty regarding the paper’s 
interest to those for whom it was 
prepared, the lurking belief that 
it was all a mistake, anyway—and 
then the high cost of production. 

“Tt was one of the branches of 
our advertising where we could 
not actually trace benefit in dol- 
lars and cents, and naturally it 
was one of the advertising me- 
diums to be cut off the list first. 
We have always felt that the 
‘News’ did us a great deal of 
good and we were able to trace 
many sales, although never enough 
to anywhere near pay for its pub- 
lication.” Thus testifies the Bate- 
man Manufacturing Company, of 
Grenloch, N. J. 

“We discontinued publication of 
‘The Spear,’” writes the general 
manager of the Cleveland Fold- 
ing Machine Company, “for the 
reason that inquiries received 
through it as an advertising me- 
dium cost us considerably more 
than by any other means of pub- 
licity. The results obtained did 
not warrant the expenditure.” 

Regarding his company’s house- 


organ, H. S. Collins, president of 
the H. S. Collins Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, says: 

“We found it an expensive 
proposition, and, while we un- 
doubtedly derived some benefits, 
it was impossible to trace them 
direct, and we did not feel that 
the returns warranted the expen- 
diture.” 

Some concerns have issued 
house-organs for a particular put- 
pose and have discontinued them 
when the ‘purpose was achieved. 
The Harvard Brewing Company, 
of Boston, had no intention of 
continuing “Pickwick Papers” in- 
definitely. “They were issued 
largely with the idea of inform- 
ing the trade relative to a new 
product.” Similarly, Burton and 
Danforth, San Antonio, Texas, 
discontinued the “Flowella Bulle- 
in” “on account of. the comple- 
tion of the sale of the land which 
it advertised.” 

It does not follow, because so 
many house-organs have “died,” 
or because the reasons for their 
demise are so numerous, that there 
are not other publications which 
are meeting with a large measure 
of success. A high death rate 
almost necessarily implies a still 
higher birth rate, and thus it is 
true in this field that the net total 
is higher now than it was three 
years ago. In other issues of 
Printers’ INK will be published a 
list of the house-organs that have 
survived or have been started re- 
cently. It is a tremendous list— 
something in the neighborhood of 
750 firms issuing their own house 
papers to-day. 


One 


Advertises to Influence 
Real-estate Buyer 


The advertising which preceded rais- 
ing $250,000 for an auditorium in 
Louisville, a description of which was 
given recently in Printers’ InK, 
an interesting sequel, as owners of real 
estate which was considered as the site 
for the. building have been using large 
space in the newspapers for the pur- 
pose of urging the merits of their re- 
spective locations. The reason for this 
was that subscribers to the auditorium 
fund were given stock in the organiza- 
tion at the rate of $25 a share, and sev- 
eral thousand shareholders had to be 
convinced. Ballots were taken by mail. 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


Some of the most effective plate work 
that we have ever done has been in black 
and white. Delicate half-tones, postery 
quarter-tones, an unusual benday on clean 
striking line-cuts—to these we devote the 
same skill and intelligence that. we put 
into reproductions of the world’s greatest 
paintings in full color. It is a matter 
of judgment and experience—not price. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











HANFORDCO 
Cavertising 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER 
TRADE OUTDOOR AND 
STREETCAR AVA YV 


200FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
42 EAST AVE ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO W SYRACUSE A ELMIRA 
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“SAFETY FIRST” 





NEW ENGLAND 


The land of trial campaigns 
A nursery for beginners 
A proving ground to make sure 


An advertising campaign is like a play; you never can, 
tell until the audience has passed on it. The critic may 
praise it, yet it may fail, and the critic may condemn it, 
and it may become a howling success. “Safety first” is a 
good slogan—and a trial in New England will tell what 
the audience thinks of it. 


You might take $20,000 and try it on the 7,000,000 peo- 
ple of New England. Their judgment will be that of the 
100,000,000. 

This is the logical place to start, easy to cover by a sales- 
force, receptive dealers, people well-to-do and good 


HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


quick workers and rapid producers. 
If all New England is too large for you these 12 will 


prove your proposition. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8, 783. 

Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 
PORTLAND, ME., acetate 
Daily Circulation 20,9 

Population 58,571, wey ‘suburbs 75,000. 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,01 4. 

Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. po and 
Daily Circulation 27, 705. Leader 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


Standard 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. and Mercury 


Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 30,0 
Population 43,697, with y eS 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29, 591 
Population 100,000, with Sains 250,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., fo%,2n4 
Daily Circulation 31 °000—A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16, 800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,41 4. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT. RECORD 
Daily Circulation 3,96 
Population 37,265, bao suburbs 50,000. 
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U: S. Chamber of Commerce 
Favors Price-maintenance 


As shown by a preliminary count in 
the referendum submitted to its mem- 
bers by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the recommendation 
in favor of legislation to permit the 
maintenance of resale prices “under 
proper restrictions” has been carried by 
more than two-thirds majority. A large 
proportion of those who endorsed this 
recommendation also voted in favor of 
the second recommendation authorizing 
the Federal Trade Commission as the 
agency to prevent predatory price cut- 
ting. However, there were not enough 
to -secure the two-thirds majority to 
commit the National Chamber on the 
second proposition. The vote will be 
canvassed at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, May 25. 

The referendum was held as a result 
of a divided report from the committee 
appointed to investigate the subject. A 
majority of the committee reported in 
favor of the recommendation, but there 
was a strong minority report which led 
to the submission of the matter to ref- 
erendum, The number of organizations 
voting was 354, and the individual votes 
totaled 693 in favor as against 237 op- 
posed. 


Patriotic Advertising 


Canadian newspapers make liberal 
cash contributions to patriotic move- 
ments. They do not, however, con- 
tribute advertising space. Several in- 
teresting patriotic advertising campaigns 
have been conducted in the Canadian 
newspapers with profit to the promoters. 

The first of these was a small cam- 
Faign for “Kitchener Button Day.” 

he sgt | ery in six news- 
papers produced $22,000. Another cam- 
paign consisted of four 1,000-line adver- 
tisements to exploit the Y. M. C. A. 
military work. In this campaign six 
newspapers were used with the result 
that $100,000 was raised in one city 
alone. Another campaign to raise $120,- 
000 for a Women’s College Hospital is 
now in progress as well as a fourth 
campaign for the purpose of securing 
recruits for the home defense forces. 
All of this advertising is paid for in 
cash and it is believed the stand taken 
by the Canadian press increases the 
prestige and standing of the newspaper 
in the eyes of the public. Giving away 
space tends to create the belief that it 
is without full value—Bulletin of 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Arthur J. Elder Here from 
England 


Arthur J. Elder, London, has joined 
the Creative Advertising and Sales 
Service, Inc., of New York, as art di- 
rector. 


One of the Best 


She: “Tell me, is an F. O. B. De- 
troit a reliable car?”’—Yale Record. 





SUGG 


to 


if hy are SAL 

NON-ADVERTISE 

let you do some advert: 

Maine. Tell him you w e to 
prove to him that his goods are fully as 
good as anything in his line now ad- 
vertised, possibly a little better, or they 
would not have stood the fight that ad- 
vertising competitors are making. 


If his goods are not good enough to 
advertise, surely there is no use of his 
being in business, as he does not con- 
tribute to the general good and his firm 
is not an asset to society. The 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


EXPRESS 


will prove any product that is in gen- 
eral use. Portland is a fine New Eng- 
land city—one of the best—and_ the 
EXPRESS is the ‘only afternoon daily. 
Its circulation exceeds 20,000 and the 
contract rate is low. Largest circula- 
tion of any Maine daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS 


Boston New York Chicago 





Nearly | 
Ten Million 
Dollars ! 


Building permits in Bridgeport 
for year ending April Ist aggre- 
gated $9,987,776. 


Just a straw to show how the 
wind is blowing in 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


“The Essen of America ”’ 


You, Mr. Advertiser, are told 
this as a reminder that your cam- 
paign for business might well be 
going on in the 


Post-~Telegram 
Largest Connecticut Circulation ! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — Chicago — New York 
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Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


ECRUITS among 

our customers 

for printing soon be- 
come regulars. 


THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express | 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 








Booklets oe ae. 


advertisers and 
sovtientnetis 
George — Catalogs 
et =, Frank Seaman, Inc., 


Federal Agency and others requiring High 
Class Booklet and Catalog Work use the 


Charles Francis Press 
Printers of Privrsns’ Ing 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
8th Ave., 33rd to 34th St., New York City 


OR appearance’ 
sake, let an expert 
handle your advertis- 
ing composition. 
Day and Night Service 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Typographic Service 


27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





Those whorec- 

Ads ognize good 
typography as 
a selling force 
factor phone 
Bryant 4534 or 
write 


HURST & HURST CO. 
Typesetters to Advertisers and Printers 


LORILLARD TOBACCO Co. 
are known for their at- 
tractive display cards. 
They are regular cus- 
tomers of ours. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





145 W. 45th St., New York 
READ conrany 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Eminently fitted to cope with 
any situation demanding at- 
tractive printed matter 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





The KANT SLIP 


is known as an excellent example of House 
Organ printing. The typography is acknowl- 
edged to be well nigh perfect. Ask the 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD Tire people what 
they think of us as printers. Perhaps we 
of your House 





r ie app 


could i 
Organ or catalogue. 


WALTERS & MAHON, Inc. 
64 Church Street New York City 
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‘Eng graving. .ving —Designing - -Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising 


“Che 


Colorplate Engraving.Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. 3il West 43:4 St NY. 


Quality: Color Plates 


Agents and Publishers 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


140 Fifth Ave. - New York 





ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats from 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE co. 
345 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 





IENTIF 
SISGRAVING 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you ae. plates at 
reasonable rates 





FINE PLATES 








1S WO; @:** 


) Million’ Words \ 


pe ARTHUR BRISBANE A 

THE STRUNG ENGRAVING C2 
Artists - Engravers 

200 WILLIAM ST. 
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* 3900 GREELEY 


TAKE US UP 
We say we’ll beat every cut you ever 
had made, both in QUALITY and in 
the TIME it took to make it. 


Send us your next piece of copy and 
we'll prove it,—any TIME,—DAY or 
NIGHT. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
2 Duane St. New York 
@ Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 

‘*PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 











Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 





DVERTISERS associate the 

name Beck with engraving, 

as most people associate Stetson 

with hats, Eastman with Kodaks, 
Huyler with candy. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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; The , Mo ina? x. The ‘reason why 


a little business 
Handicap often grows fast- 


er than a big one is not always 
explained by the operation of the 
law of diminishing returns. Some- 
times it is because the big house 
is handicapped by having too 
much money to spend. 

Why else did one of the larg- 
est and best-known houses in the 
drug line drop a sum reported.as 
$150,000 in a vain attempt’ to put 
over a now-popular specialty in a 
single season? 

It was a thoroughly humdrum, 
unimaginative sort of campaign, 
to be sure, but that was only the 
effect of the real cause, The 
truth is that the executives in 
charge of the campaign were so 
credulous as to the house’s pres- 
tige that they did not take the 
most ordinary advertising precau- 
tions—did not make any trade in- 
vestigation, any studies of copy 
needs, any territorial try-outs. 
When the failure of the campaign 
at length shocked them into a re- 
ceptive condition of mind, things 
went differently and the product 
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is now, after some years, well 
established in popular favor. 

The growing success that a cer- 
tain food-product now enjoy; 
comes at the end of a two- o- 
three-years’ campaign that prob 
ably never ran into more tha» 
$100,000 a year. And yet for 
about the same period before tha:, 
more than $2,000,000 had been 
spent in sales and advertising pro- 
motion without hardly striking « 
spark. Why? Because, as is per- 
fectly apparent now, the appro- 
priations came too easily and 
worry about results was always 
postponed to the next month or 
year. After the second million 
dollars had disappeared without 
putting the product around the 
corner, the board of directors 
read a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the riot act to the afore- 
mentioned executives, and the lat- 
ter, without a whit better outlook 
than before, pulled themselves to- 
gether and with a mighty show of 
perspiration and thinking evolved 
a plan that has already begun to 
turn the thousands and millions 
of dollars’ worth of nearly lost 
publicity back into gold. 

It is only the exceptionally big 
company that can keep up the 
same clip year after year, and 
outfoot all challengers. There 
would be no hope for little busi- 
ness if it were not so. Repeated 
successes make many big concerns 
overconfident. With age, respon- 
sibility slips down on to younger 
and _less-disciplined shoulders. 
Or, as often as not, the house 
chokes with system and misses 
chances. Whereas the little con- 
cern, having no money, has to 
grow, or go out of business. 


sd Everybody The salesmen for 
Knows Us’? 2 concern which 

Delusi is among the 
a usion jargest adver- 
tisers in the country recently made 
the request that funds be sent them 
by traveler’s check or post-office 
order, instead of by the company’s 
check, as had been the regular 
practice. It came as a shock to 
the concern’s dignity to learn that, 
while its products were literally 
household words in every cross- 
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roads hamlet, its corporate name 
was not as instantly recognized 
and respected. 

The incident reminds us of the 
experiment tried by Horace B. 
Cheney, of Cheney Brothers’ Com- 
pany, to see what proportion of 
the employees of his concern could 
recognize well-advertised names 
and write them down correctly. 
The results of his experiment 
were summarized in PrinTERs’ 
Inx for August 20, 1914. Among 
other things, he wrote down a 
list of trade-names and asked for 
the names of the makers. For 
Bon Ami he received correct an- 
swers from 56.4 per cent; for Bea- 
ver Board, 8.5 per cent; Aeolian, 
27.3 per cent; Velvet, 23.1 per 
cent; Big Ben, 4.3 per cent; B. 
V. D., 5.9 per cent; Nabisco, 72.6 
per cent; Koh-i-noor (snaps), 0.9 
per cent; Koh-i-noor (pencils), 
17.1 per cent; Pompeiian, 17.1 per 
cent; Prince Albert, 12.8 per cent; 
Uneeda Biscuit, 69.2 per cent; Zu 
Zu, 55.6 per cent; Keen Kutter, 
19.6 per cent, and Alco, 34.2 per 


cent. 

All of which, of course, merely 
goes to show that a concern is 
never likely to become so well 
known that it can afford to “let 
up” in its efforts to become better 
known. The moral is an old one, 
and is familiar enough. to most 
advertising men; but for all that 
it is sometimes lost sight of. 
Every now and again some large 
and prosperous concern is shocked 
to learn how little the public really 
knows about it. 


Export Trade Though the re- 


sults of the Al- 
After the lied Trade Con- 
War 


ferences, _ lately 
held at Paris, have not been an- 
nounced publicly, it is generally 
understood that steps were taken 
to form a trade alliance which 
would bar out “enemy goods” 
after the war. It is repeatedly 
asserted that Great Britain is to 
abandon her free-trade policy, and 
will join with France, Russia, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium and Portu- 
gal in reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ments. Roughly speaking, such 
an alliance would embrace more 
than half of the world’s markets. 
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Without attempting to pass judg- 
ment upon the wisdom or the 
expediency of that policy, Amer- 
ican manufacturers may well con- 
sider its possible effects upon our 
own export trade. 

As a matter of fact the subject 
is important whether the suggest- 
ed tariff wall is ever built or not. 
There are many signs of a grow- 
ing purpose, among British manu- 
facturers at least, to co-operate in 
pushing British-made goods and 
in discouraging the use of goods 
which originate outside of the 
Allied nations. A recent issue of 
the Montreal Star, for example, 
carried a full-page advertisement 
for a co-operative export cata- 
logue which listed more than 700 
British manufacturers who had 
already joined in the enterprise. 
Such attempts to capitalize the 
feelings engendered by the war 
will doubtless fall more or less 
short of their ultimate purpose, 
but American exporters and those 
who may become exporters can 
hardly afford to ignore them. 

Many of our good friends in 
Canada are urging a more rapid 
development of Canadian branch 
factories. More than 450 con- 
cerns in the United States have 
already established Canadian 
branches, and others are planning 
to do so. Not only is Canada in 
itself a vast market, but if the 
projected tariff alliance is actually 
put into effect, a Canadian origin 
for one’s goods might become of 
very great importance. Canadian 
goods, it is pointed out, will have 
a preference in the markets of 
France, Russia, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Italy and Japan, and will 
have free or nearly free access to 
the markets of Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, and other parts of 
the Empire. 


A ‘Rating In Printers 
Bureau” for 1%* . for__Octo- 


ber 16, 1913, we 
Advertising printed an imag- 
Agents 


inary account of 
a meeting of publishers (supposed 
to have taken place in the year 
1924) for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a rating bureau for adver- 
tising agencies. Agents were to 
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be rated, according to the. fic- 
tionist, by the point system, ac- 
cording to the following sched- 
ule: 


Financial responsibility 

Promptness of payments 

Quality of service rendered adver- * 
tisers 

Character of equipment 

jeuatty of accounts handled 
reation of new advertisers 

Retention of old advertisers 

Freedom from cutting commissions 

Freedom from — house-organs 
and other rebate schemes 


Agents rated at from 90 to 100 
points were to receive 13 per cent 
commission; those rated at 75 to 
90 points, 10 per cent; 60 to 75 
points, 5 per cent; and those be- 
low 60 points would receive no 
commissions from publishers at 
all. Such, in outline, was the 
suggestion which was meant to be 
taken seriously only as it threw 
light upon the fact that the in- 
efficient and incompetent agent 
usually receives the same rate of 
compensation as is paid to, the 
most capable organization in the 
business. 

But the idea of a rating bureau 
for advertising agents is not so 
fantastic as it may have seemed 
two years and a half ago. Since 
then the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations has become a real fac- 
tor in the field, and now Ralph 
Van Vechten, vice-president of 
the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, says 
in Printers’ Ink, for May 11th, 
that “before long the banks will 
have lists of approved advertis- 
ing agents, just as they now have 
lists of approved accountants.” 
The quality of the advertising ad- 
vice which a manufacturer is re- 
ceiving from his agent may often 
determine whether he is entitled 
to a loan or not. The banker is 
coming more and more to realize 
the important part which adver- 
tising plays in making a business 
successful, and when he is called 
upon to furnish the capital he 
may reasonably demand that the 
advertising shall be handled by 
an agent known to be (competent. 

These lists of “approved” 
agents, compiled by leading bank- 
ers for their individual use, might 


well form the basis for a real rat- 
ing bureau to which advertisers 
and publishers alike might. refer 
with confidence. If the details 
were properly worked out, such 
a system might go far toward 
remedying some of the unfortu- 
nate features of the present situa- 
tion. One account that we know 
of—a comparatively moderate one 
at that—was solicited by no less 
than forty-two different agents. 
No wonder the advertiser threw 
up his hands in despair of mak- 
ing the wisest choice. 

And from the publisher’s view- 
point, the situation needs clarify- 
ing. An agent may be recog- 
nized by the American: Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, yet have 
no standing with members of the 
Quoin Club or the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association. He may 
lose his credit with one group of 
publishers, for good and sufficient 
reasons, and still remain in good 
standing with another group for 
some time to come. Business 
which logically. belongs in one 
class of media may be withheld 
or diverted because the agent can- 
not secure recognition. There is 
no general clearing-house for in- 
formation concerning the record 
and standing of agents. Facts 
which, for the good of the indus- 
try, ought instantly to be access- 
ible to all publishers, are not 
passed along for lack of a central 
organization. 

Such conditions were tolerable 
enough in the old days when the 
advertising agent was merely a 
middleman—a broker in advertis- 
ing space. Having sold his com- 
modity he was entitled to his 
commission, and there was an end 
of it, for his ability to sell space 
was all that he was really paid 
for. To-day, however, his ability 
to sell space is entirely secondary 
to his ability to make advertising 
profitable to his clients. It is that 
ability for which a standard of 
measurement is required, and it 
may well be that the financial 
community will furnish the basis 
for it. 


R. W. Mickam has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada. 
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proves LIFE the heavyweight 
magazine in literary merit, art, 
humor, men, methods, influence, 
prestige, quality, courage, ability, 
solidity, progress, success and 
number of readers per copy. 


No wonder LIFE is a master 


advertising medium. 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 


Member of A. B.C. . 
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; Now You Can Have A Portable 


Projector of Professional Quality 


HEGEL TTL 


It’s here at last—a compact, 
lightweight, thoroughly practical 
Motion Picture Projector. 
A machine of tried and proved 
efficiency—used and endorsed by 
concerns like—Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., Mich. State 
Telephone Co., Gundlach Adv. 
Co., Chicago Tribune (Service 
Dept.), Chicago Herald, Camel 
Film Co., W. M. Fink & Co. 
(Detroit). 


THE DE VRY 


Portable 


_ PROJECTOR 


weighs only 194 pounds, runs 

standard reels and films. Re- 

threads and re-winds automatically. Hand or universal 
motor drive. Variable speed, easily regulated. Because it 
is compact and readily portable, salesmen find the DE VRY 
invaluable for demonstrations. They say it helps in obtain- 

‘ ing interviews, makes sales’ demonstration quickly and 
frequently gets “the name on the dotted line” in one visit. 





Sales Managers: Our advis- 
ory board will assist you in ob- 
taining suitable films. 


Write today for prices and full 
information. 


The De Vry 


Corporation 
117 N. Fifth Ave., Dept. B, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

We invite responsible agents to 


write for open territories. Let us 
tell you about our selling plan. 
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Dealers Write Copy for 
Technical Advertiser 


Chain Belt Company Puts Local 
Color in Its Engineering Copy to 
Gain ‘Added Support from 
Agents and Their Salesmen— 
Testimonials in a New Guise 


OW can the interest of deal- 

ers’ salesmen be increased? 
This is a question for which many 
manufacturers are seeking an an- 
swer. The Chain Belt Company, 
of Milwaukee, is accomplishing 
it by means of its trade-paper 
copy. Its dealers—or “organized 
agents” —are_ being 
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pened to be easiest. Competition 
in the concrete-mixer field is live- 
ly and this is an added reason why 
alert salesmanship is needed. 
Last fall plans for the new cam- 
paign were put under way. Pho- 
tographs were collected showing 
the company’s mixers in actual 
operation upon work of contrac- 
tors- in different sections of the 
country. These were arranged in 
groups, according to the locality 
of the various agents. The plan 
was to devote one advertisement 
in an engineering publication to 
each agent. “Chain Belt Service 


Talks” is the main heading oi 
each advertisement and the prin- 





successively linked up 
with the product in a 
manner that is in- 
tended to get not only 
the attention of pro- 
spective buyers but 
also greater effort 
from agents and their 
salesmen. 

The company 
makes concrete mix- 
ers, elevating and 
conveying machinery 
and chain belt and 
sprocket drives. Thus 
far the campaign to 
gain stronger support 
by salesmen has been 
confined to the con- 
crete mixers, al- 
though it is expected 
that similar cam- 
paigns will be con- 
ducted for the whole 
line. 

The concrete. mix- 
ers are sold princi- 
pally through agents 
located in large cities, 
who handle them as 
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a part of a general 
line of contractors’ 
supplies. These 
agents have from one 
to a dozen salesmen and one diffi- 
culty has been to get the salesmen 
to try a little harder to sell con- 
crete mixers than they do in sell- 
ing wheelbarrows, saw rigs, steam 
shovels or what not. Frequently, 
it seemed to the manufacturer, the 
salesmen took the course of least 
resistance and sold whatever hap- 


LOCAL VIEWS AND THE “TALK” BY A WELL-KNOWN MAN 
IN THE TRADE ARE INTERESTING SALESMEN IN THE 


ADVERTISER’S PRODUCT 


cipal part of the text is given over 
to a talk by the agent in that 
territory on the mixers and the 
service rendered to contractors 
who purchase them. A half-tone 
of the agent is shown and sey- 
eral others of the machines em- 
ployed by contractors in his ter- 
ritory, with captions telling their 
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N our Booklet called 

“Some Saving Sense 

on Heating” are de- 
scribed the four main sys- 
tems of heating, giving 
each its due credit for 
efficiency. The system 
which is most extensively 
in use wastes 92 degrees 
of heat. The Kelsey 
saves those 92. 


It’s generally consid- 
ered that that 92 degree 
heat waster is an eco- 
nomical system. Perhaps 
you are thinking of hav- 
ing it put in your home. 


Before deciding, don’t 
you think it would be a 
logical thing to send for 
our Saving Sense Book- 
let, and ask for a full 
explanation of that 92 
degrees of waste? 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


230 JAMES STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York 
103-V Park Avenue 


Chicago 
2767-V Lincoln Avenue 


All principal cities 





names and the particular piece’ of 
work being done. There will be 
twenty-two or twenty-three adver- 
tisements in the series, each on 
dealing with a definite territory 
and with the agent in that terri 
tory giving his own opinion o! 
the chain-belt mixers, 

The agents have taken an un. 
usual interest in. the advertising 
It has brought them in close: 
touch with the product; each 
reads the successive advertise. 
ments which tell what he himself 
and his fellow agents have writ- 
ten. They impart their enthusiasm 
to their salesmen, who acquire 
added interest in the product, 
also, by themselves reading the 
advertising from week to week. 

The agents are well known to 
contractors locally and they in 
turn are attracted to the series. 
They like to see the photographs, 
also, of the machines that are in 
use in their own city or State. 

“The agents have never taken 
such a keen interest in the mixer 
business as they have this year,” 
said C. F. Messinger, advertising 
manager of the Chain Belt Com- 
pany. “Of course, this has been 
a particularly good year for 
everybody. We have sold out for 
a month and a half ahead and 
have been swamped with inquiries 
and orders. A pleasant feature of 
the campaign is that we have been 
able to close up with several suc- 
cessful agents in territories where 
we were not located.” 


Has Liberty Car Account 


Alfred T. Smith, a former sales man- 

ager of * Packard Motor Car Com 

New York, has joined th 

Harry Porter Company, New York ad 

vertising agency. he Porter company 

has secured the account of the new 
Liberty motor-car. 


To Represent “Campbell’s 
Scientific Farmer” 
White-Simonson, Inc., New York, 
farm paper representative, has bee: 
appointed to represent Campbell’s Sci 

entific Farmer, of Billings, Mont. 


Fred King With Cleveland 


Agency 
Fred King, formerly with the Cleve 
land and Cincinnati offices of the J 
Walter Thompson Co., has joined Th: 
House of Hubbell, Cleveland. 
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Assisting the 
Sales or 
Advertising 


Hig 
\. Ss 





Every Sales Manager knows what an advantage it is to reach his 


whole trade quickly. 


He may want to clean up some odd lots—or 
announce a new article at a propitious time. 


Right now, when prices 


are constantly changing on some lines, speed in reaching the trade 


is essential. 


Every Advertising Manager appreciates the necessity of a smooth- 


working, efficient follow-up system. 


Both managers will appreciate the exceptional advantages em- 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing Machines 


bodied in the 


We would be glad-to send one of these 
machines to your office for a thirty-day 
trial. Try it on your own particular 
work—compare it with other makes— 
see its exclusive advantages. 


Note these features: Few parts, easily 
kept in order; prints in sight; noiseless; 
exceptionally compact; fibre address 


_cards with round corners and clean to 


handle; every card a tab card, furnished 
in eight different colors, and can be 
written or printed upon. 


Several sizes, from the $35 model ad- 
dressing 1500 names per hour, to others 
addressing 3000 to 6000 per hour. 


Write for details of our trial offer and get our 
interesting booklet ‘Direct by Mail Advertising.” 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


146 Albany Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Read the Common Sense Story 
of Royal Leadership 





ROYAL designers undertook to create a typewriter 
which would do its work better and quicker, would 
do more of it, and would keep on doing it longer than 
any typewriter ever known. 


They knew every fault and every mistake in old- 
fashioned machines. 


Throwing tradition overboard, they built a typewriter 
in which every moving part works in balance—just 
as the finest automobile engine is kept true by its 
timing gears. 


This accounts not only for the perfect presswork 
which singles out the ROYAL, but for its remark- 
able durability. 


The moment big business—which buys on a cold- 
blooded result basis—discovered the perfect work 
and the Jong life of the ROYAL, big business 
began adopting and buying it. 





Get the facts. Write or telephone our nearest 
branch or agency for a demonstration. 


Write for “Facts About the Trade‘Out"—a book- 
let which tells you why you have been paying 
too much for typewriters and how the ROYAL 
can reduce that expense for you. A postal will 
bring it to you free. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
118 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


} ““Compare the Work"’ ed 
































Manufacturer Decries 
Newspaper Puffery 


J. I. Cast TuresHinc Macuine Co. 
Incorporated . 
Engines, Threshing Machinery and 
Automobiles 
Racine, Wis., May 16, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May we express to you our apprecia- 
tion of the article in the March 30 
edition of Printers’ Inx, “The Peril 
of the Automobile Section”? It has 
for some time been our belief that auto- 
mobile publicity (so-called) which was 
wholly devoid of news interest in the 
long run did more harm than good, for 
the very simple reason that its obvious 
disregard for the reader’s desire for 
real information left in his mind a 
doubt when there is actually put before 
him a story of genuine interest to him 
as a motorist. 

Our point on this question has been 
possibly somewhat ideal. We believe 
that these sections should be run for 
the interest of the readers, and not for 
the purpose of securing advertising. 
The writer notes a decided tendency 
on the part of some automobile adver- 
tisers to look at this situation very much 
as we do. We hope that it will con- 
tinue, because we are firmly of the 
opinion that these sections of the news- 
papers will render their most efficient 
service when their first consideration 
is their readers. Let the advertisers 
then be governed accordingly. 

J. I. Cask Toresuinc Macuine Co., 

B. M. Pettit, 
Advertising Manager. 


Auto 





Churches Co-ordinate Adver- 
tising ° 

Churches in Trenton. N. J., are or- 
ganized for more efficient advertising, 
through a recent meeting of the local 
Ministerial Union. It has been pro- 
posed that churches of all denominations 
in the various sections of the city join 
in the development of advertising in 
their respective districts and that, in 
, addition, the churches of the different 
denominations, unite in special adver- 
tising. 

It is also planned to develop the 
work of the church in general, a special 
committee for the wile city being ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 


Wall Paper Cleaner in News- 
papers 


The Cleveland Wall Paper Cleaner 
account is now handled by The House 
of Hubbell, Cleveland. Newspapers 
throughout the Central West are bein 
used, and the campaign covers a perio 
of several months. 


Simplifies Vexing Problem 
The Walker Brothers Company, Syra- 


cuse, N, Y., is advertising the Walker~ 


Dishwasher. The ad features a book 
entitled Pi ginan a Your Dishes,” which 
explains a special free trial offer. The 
book is sent free upon request. 
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“You’re Not Ready 
to Advertise” 


That’s what we told a big 
manufacturer sixteen months ago, 
Yet ten other advertising agencies 
advised him to use big space— 
and to commence at once. 


“Then help us get ready,” 
said this manufacturer, “Your ad- 
vice shows that you are honest— 
now prove that you're capable,” 


And we proved it so well 
that this manufacturer is now one 
of our biggest clients, Our first 
advertising campaign made sales 
at a cost of | 3-4% on an $895 
article—and sold the year’s output 
in less than six months, 

Perhaps you would like to talk with 
an experienced advertising man who will 


tell you facts exactly as he sees them. 
Just set the time. 


TurnerAdvertisingCompany 
608_S.DearbornStreet.Chicago_y\ 

eee eT 
Nothing Succeeds LikeService” 








Company, 
East Washi 
Square, Phila., Pa. 
You may send me, 
prepaid, Hess’s 
“Productive Advertis- 
ing” for which I enclose 
$2.50, If it does not answer 
my requirements, I will return 
it within ten days with the under- 
standing that you will refund my money. 











NAME. 


STREET 








Town. 


Desssiptive circulie mailed free upon repel. 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


[% these days of societies and 
associations and leagues osten- 
sibly conducted for the attainment 
of divers charitable and patriotic 
ends—and most of them asking 
for donations of one kind or an- 
other from business men—it is re- 
freshing to receive a letter like 
the following, which is signed by 
Evangeline Booth, commander of 
the Salvation Army: 

“Before a business man would 
approve or put money into any 
going business or organization,” 
Miss Booth writes, “he would 
probably want the answers to 
these questions: 

“Where does your money come 
from and how? 

“How is it spent? 

“How is your property held? 

“What is your production? 

“We have asked a firm of cer- 
tified public accountants to present 
the financial facts concerning the 
Salvation Army work in Greater 
New York. 

“I submit them to you for your 
perusal. 

“Will you look over the figures 
and judge the Army by them?” 


In Printers’ Inx for May 4 the 
Schoolmaster quoted with ap- 
proval the advertisement of a fair 
for French wounded and orphans, 
given by the Bancroft children in 
Boston, which. stated that the ad- 
vertising was paid for and there 
were no expenses to be deducted 
from receipts. He submits the 
above letter from the Salvation 
Army as another praiseworthy ex- 
ample of sound business princi- 
ples applied to a charitable enter- 
prise. The figures enclosed with 
it show just exactly how large a 
share of the Army’s receipts goes 
for salaries, how much for main- 
tenance and overhead, and how 
much is devoted to the ultimate 
purposes for which the organiza- 
tion is supported. 

If some of the numerous or- 
ganizations which are bombarding 
publishers with appeals for dona- 


tions of advertising space would on 


supply a similar statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures it would 
simplify matters considerably. 
Publishers as a class are not de- 
void of patriotism, nor are they 
indifferent to the welfare of hu- 
manity, but when they are asked 
to contribute the equivalent of 
good, hard cash to those worthy 
ends they have a right to ask what 
becomes of the cash which other 
people contribute. 
* 


Here’s a man with a real griev- 
ance. He is marketing that use- 
ful and sometimes necessary arti- 
cle of commerce known as a ver- 
min exterminator, and complains 
of discrimination on the part of 
publications to which he offers 
his advertising copy. He writes 
to the Schoolmaster as follows: 

“In your wide field of knowl- 
edge do you know of any plan 
or method whereby I can be as- 
sured of advertising matter of 
this concern being given the same 
consideration and location as 
other advertisements? The (he 
names two mediums) and other 
publications are very opposed to 
inserting our advertisements, par- 
ticularly in any favorable loca- 
tion. 

“What would you suggest? I 
might add that the objections en- 
tered are that other advertisers 
refuse to insert their ads if 
placed near or alongside of ours 
which refer to the extermination 
of all kinds of vermin.” 


* 

Yes, the exterminator man 
really has a grievance. He is en- 
gaged in a perfectly honorable 
business, and is making a product 
which is thoroughly respectable. 
Yet he is barred out of certain 
mediums which he wants to use 
because the advertisers of food 
products, wearing apparel, and 
such like, object to being associ- 
ated with him. He is inclined to 
blame the publications, but they 
are not to blame, and neither are 
the other advertisers. If the 
Schoolmaster were advertising a 
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high-grade candy or fashionable 
garments. he wouldn’t want the 
picture of some dead rats (or 
live ones for that matter) in the 
next column. Having taken 
pains to surround his copy with 
the atmosphere of good taste, he 
wouldn’t be pleased to have the 
very next speaker introduce the 
subject of bed-bugs and cock- 
roaches. 
ee 


But for all that, the School- 


master doesn’t think the exter- © 


minator man’s problem insoluble. 
His advertising is turned down 
or shoved into out-of-the-way 
corners because his copy is offen- 
sive—that is the long and the 
short of it. The remedy then 
would seem to lie in a change of 
copy so that it would no longer 
violate good taste. Disagreeable 
subjects, as we all know, can be 
presented and handled so tact- 
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fully as to offend nobody, and the 
Schoolmaster thinks this is a case 
for just that sort of treatment. 
Perhaps the idea of prevention 
rather than cure could be empha- 
sized. Perhaps the subject should 
be approached obliquely, such as 
by showing the picture of a con- 
tented tabby-cat with the caption. 
“Retired from Active Service.” 
In any event, the Schoolmaster 
thinks that the pictures of the de- 
ceased should be ruthlessly con- 
signed to the junk pile, and that 
all the copy should be studied to 
see that it connotes cleanliness 
instead of dirt. Of course, it 
isn’t all as simple as A B C—few 
copy problems are. But it isn’t at 
all impossible to discuss unpleas- 
ant topics iri high-grade publica- 
tions. The Trenton Potteries 
Company, for one example, has 
been advertising a silent water- 
closet in the magazines for sev- 








ig i B 
A Pig in a Bag 
This is all you. can possibly get when you buy circulation in which the 
percentage of waste is an unknown quantity. Because—the “net” may 


be only one per cent. or—maybe not even that. 


You can’t “know.” You 


can only “guess,” “believe,” “think,” “suppose” or “infer” about such 


circulation. 
tion—known—positive—absolute. 
piling up profits. 
tions. 
method. How about you? 


GooD HEALTH 


But—there are advertisers who are buying “net” circula- 
It is these advertisers also who are 
They refuse to speculate with advertising appropria- 
They invest in advertising and find it a rather worth while 


1805 W. Main Street 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Carries 
paper. 








Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


a of want advertisements. Best 
Leading general advertisers use it 


Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Grockton Daily Enterprise 


=e 





“GIBBONS Knows 


CANADA” 
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Design for Store 


Poster Wanted 
The J. L. Hudson Co., of De- 


troit, one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in the middle West, 
anticipate using a store poster— 
approximate size 17 x 22 inches 
—to be reproduced in four col- 
ors. The subject in general will 
be “The 35th Anniversary” and 
the date. This may be treated 
under the head of service, 
courtesy, growth, quality, mer- 
chandise, he future; in fact, in 
any striking or dignified manner. 

A prize of $50.00 will be 
awarded the artist of the chosen 
design. Award to be made to 
the artist whose design best rep- 
resents any or several of the 
above qualities. The right is 
reserved to purchase any sketch 
submitted, exclusive of the prize- 
winner. 


Competition closes August Ist. 
Address Jos. B. Mills, Sales Manager. 

















Signs That Advertise 
Buy indoor display signs 
that pay for the space 
they occupy. 

GLASS @B ELEctRic 

SIGNS 
B. & B. Sign Co. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 








Adv. Rates, Circulation, etc. 
All mediums in 


CANADA 


Si a 1916 LYDIATT’S BOOK—just out— 

year publication—complete data, most 
dapendable—tnoe an agency directory) 350 
pages, pocket-size, leather-bound. $2 Postpaid. 


W. A. LY DIATT, 53 YongeSt., TORONTO, CAN. 





eral years. If that can be done 
without seriously offending any- 
body’s sensibilities, it ought not 
be impossible to do the same for 
a vermin exterminator. 

* ok 


“Fifteen years ago,” says an 
educational director of large ex- 
perience who is establishing a 
new vocational school, “it was 
very difficult to find text-books 
that were good foundation ma- 
terial for vocational courses. 
Much has been accomplished since 
then, and now there are first-class 
books on almost all subjects that 
a school cares to take up—better 
books than most of:us could 
write.” 

Which reminds the School- 
master of a pungent paragraph in 
a recent copy of Ltfe. A man 
had remarked that the most valu- 
able kind of matter was not 
found in books. “There you are 
wrong,” said his acquaintance, 


“for these days just as soon as a 
man learns much about anything 
he goes and writes a book about 
it 


* * * 


On the letterhead of the Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Company, of 
Grand Rapids, the Schoolmaster 
notes the following declaration, 
neatly printed in red: “You sel- 
dom see a nationally advertised, 
trade-marked article advanced in 
price ‘on account of the war. 
Standardized, or so-called ‘fixed’ 
prices furnish a_ stability that 
works distinctly to the advantage 
of the consumer and dealer.” 
Pretty good doctrine, and not a 
bad idea to put a little reminder 
of it on every letter which goes 
out over the concern’s name. 


The Schoolmaster wonders if 
all the national advertisers who 
conduct name, recipe, new uses 
or similar contests are as careful 
to conserve the good will gen- 
erated by them as the General 
Chemical Company has deemed it 
wise to do. It has_ recently 
awarded prizes for Ryzon recipes 
and also written 8,379 other ladies 
who submitted: recipes to notify 
them of the names of the prize- 
winners, thank them for the*r par- 
ticipation in the contest and tell 
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them that a Ryzon cookbook 
would be forwarded as soon as 
made up from the recipes. That 
means two mailings apiece to 
%,379 names. Was it worth it? 
Here is one answer to the ques- 
tion. There is more in it than 
the gentle knock at the metrop- 
olis: 

Thank you very much for circular let- 
‘er and announcement of winners re- 
eived this —— i 

I am not a New Yorker but a Missou- 
ian and must say that your generosity 
to the “also rans” is the nicest act I 
lave encountered in this city, and makes 
me think the officers of the General 
Chemical Company must be from other 
ities than this. 

Have 7 children and will certainly 
take pleasure in treating them to the 
good things I am sure to find recipes for 
in your book. 





Picard Secures Typewriter 


Account 

The advertising account of the Hoov- 
en, Owens, Rentschler Company, of 
Hamilton, Ohio, manufacturer of the 
llooven Automatic Typewriter, has 
been placed with Picard & Co., Inc., of 
New York. Newspaper space in New 
York City will be used to begin with, 
and later newspapers in other cities and 
magazines will be placed on the list, 
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Service not size 


is the vitally important point that should 
influence the national advertiser in the 
selection of a medium for his publicity. 


The Nation 


is rendering profitable service to several 
hundred discriminating national adver- 
tisers. . 

The high quality and influence of its 
circulation seem to pay, for renewal 
contracts come to us almost automati- 
cally. 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Office: 20 Vesey Street, New York 











If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 








Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 

















Glyco Thymoline 
the well known antiseptic tooth wash, 
has reached hundreds of Canadians by 


means of samples distributed by this 
Company. 


It is “our work” to reach the people with 
samples, catalogues, window displays, 
and other forms of advertising matter: 


How may we serve you? 
Dominion Messenger & Signal Co., Ltd. 
Offices all over Canada 
HEAD OFFICE - ~- .TORONTO, ONT. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx’” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 
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BOOKLETS 


Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 





facturers, 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED: With the idea of purchas- 
ing; two successful managers of metro- 
politan newspapers desire to connect 
with a paper having big possibilities in 
a town of 100,000 or over. Box 859, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Rapidly growing fiction 
magazine, present newsstand circulation 
in excess of 30,000, capable of unlimited 
development in the right hands. Pres- 
ent owners, owing to other interests, 
are not in a position to give it the at- 
tention that it merits, and will therefore 
consider any reasonable offer. Fullest 
investigation invited. Address, ‘“Pub- 
lisher,”” Box 830, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EXCEPTIONAL MAGAZINE OPPOR- 
TUNITY:—On account of continuous 
ill-health of principal stockholder, con- 
trolling interest or entire stock of 
unique class monthly is offered at low 
figure. Publication alone in its field. 
Established long enough (over two 
years) to show that it fills distinct na- 
tional need. Overhead low; many ad- 
vertising contracts signed and pending. 
Energetic business manager could make 
publication pay handsomely within year 
—it having “turned the corner.” The 
greatly increased and rapidly growing 
interest in its field makes this rare op- 
portunity for relatively small invest- 
ment. Fullest investigation accorded 
anyone meaning business and able to 
assume at once entire responsibility to 
relieve present editor and manager. 
Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 

















HELP WANTED 


Advertising solicitors; liberal commis- 
sion paid for tips on circulation, letter, 
booklet and direct advertising accounts. 
Box 855, care Printers’ Ink. 








Editor, experienced, for monthly trade 
paper; young man with news scent, 
reportorial ability, able to boil copy, 
write articles .and editorials, handle 
cuts, make-up, etc. Answer only if you 
have all these qualifications; state age, 
references, salary, which must be low 
to begin, real aepnnenty: Box 


861, care Printers’ In 








WANTED — Experienced commercia! 
artist of ability by photo engraving 
house. Must have initiative, be creative 
able to handle figure work, designing anid 
lettering. Address Box 856, P. I. 


Advertisement Writer Wanted on Machinery 
Good opening for one who has had som: 
experence. ae seen only by ap- 
pointment. Address, stating age, edu 
cation, experience and salary to start 
MACHINERY, 140-148 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 


SALESMAN WANTED: For _ large 
printing plant in Southwest, making a 
specialty of direct advertising. ne 
who can evolve direct selling plans and 
methods for the manufacturer and mer- 
chant. Would prefer one who_ has 
agency experience. Box 877, care P. 1. 


WANTED—Salesmen in cities of 25,000 
and over to handle line of direct adver- 
tising and service for established and 
successful concern. Straight commis 
sion. Our men are making from $3,000 
to $5,000 a year. Address A. E. Stev 
ens, Sales Mgr., 638 Federal St., Chicago. 


RATE-MAN—Space buyer of experi- 
ence wanted by firm selling a toilet 
specialty; must have knowledge of 
dailies and magazines; not over 30 
years old; intelligence, enthusiasm, 
good habits. Unusual future. State 
age, previous employers, minimum 
salary to begin. Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 

















Bright, energetic woman to take 
charge of advertising on an exclusive 
society publication. Must possess ac- 
quaintanceship for high class accounts 
and be a business getter. Exceptional 
opportunity for right party. Salary and 
commission. Answer quick, giving ex- 
es and references as position must 
e filled immediately. P. O. Box 224, 
Madison Square Station, New York City. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SALESMAN 
An opening for a high-grade man who 
can sell the service of a well-established, 
national advertising agency. Located 
in a rich manufacturing city of the 
middle west, and with no serious com- 
petition. Now handling with great 
success the magazine and direct adver- 
tising of manufacturers who are lead- 
ers in their respective lines. Only men 
of character and proven ability will be 
considered. Write to-day stating > ti 
experience and salary expected. | 
communications strictly confidential. 
Address Agency; 707 Peoples Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wanted college man with some experi- 
ence in editorial work. Must be a live 
copy writer with good ideas to conduct 
a house organ for large manufacturer. 
Give details of education and experience. 
Address, New England, Box 858, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 
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College man, 25, of considerable adver- 
tising and journalistic experience, now 
with advertising agency, desires job as 
assistant advertising manager with mer- 
cantile establishment. van _ conduct 
house-organ, write copy, etc. Box 871, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Manager for high class real estate 
development, ripe for quick sale, in city 
150 miles up-state enjoying great busi- 
ness prosperity; liberal and exclusive con- 
tract to right man; previous real estate 
experience unnecessary. Address, 
gaa Boulevard, Box 874, Printers’ 
Ink. 





TIM THRIFT 
Advertising. Manager of The American 
Multigraph Sales Co., E. 40th St. & 
Kelley Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, wants an 
assistant. bility to write copy—par- 
ticularly sales house organ matter— 
more important than “expert knowl- 
edge” of advertising. Apply by mail, 
not in person. Send photograph and 
samples of work with application. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED’ CIRCULATION MAN 
with oumngrering education, capable of 
taking full charge of subscription de- 
partment for technical publications. 
Must have executive ability and know 
how to write strong, forceful mail ap- 
peals, as well as the qualities to man- 
age the routine of office. No one but a 
man of character and the ability to earn 
i man’s salary will be considered. Ad- 
dress box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—The management of old, 
established service and direct advertis- 
ing agency in eastern central city finds 
its sales efforts inadequate to cover the 
rich field. A thoroughly experienced 
advertising man, between 30 and 40, is 
needed to develop new accounts at home 
and to take occasional trips afield in 
answer to inquiries. He must_ know 
advertising and how to sell it. This is 
a frank invitation to the right man to 
come and grow into the business. Don’t 
answer unless you have had agency ex- 
perience and are capable of negotiating 
big contracts. Salary based on business 
secured. State experience and immedi- 
ate salary requirements. Send photo if 
possible. Box 867, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist. First-class letterer and design- 
er, well experienced in advertising re- 
quirements, is open to_ accept steady 
position in New York. Box 873, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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LAYout MAN -—Practical printer, letters and 
designs, desires position with advertising or 

printing concern. Box 860, care of P. I. 





Our Advertising Manager 


has outgrown his job. He has made 
good with us on a_ hard-to-sell staple 
line and has done it on a very’ small 
ippropriation. A manufacturer with a 
1eritorious product will find him a good 
avestment. His age is 28, married, 
\Iniversity graduate. Any questions 
bout him will be gladly answered. Box 
72, care Printers’ Ink. 


A thorough advertising agency and 
newspaper office man, age 29, expert 
space buyer; understands every detail 
of printing and engraving; can super- 
vise checking an auditing depart- 
ments. Over ten years’ experience. 
Salary secondary. ox 870, a 


EXPERIENCED CIRCULATION MAN 
possessing enthusiasm, energy and ini- 
tiative, now employed on leading pub- 
lication, desires change. 

NEWS-STAND CIRCULATION MY SPECIALTY 
Best references. Box 869, P. I. 


ADVERTISING: MANAGER, service 
man, writer and Publicity Director— 
seeks position with larger opportunity, 
where services of a mature man of 
capability and wide experience in varied 
lines can be utilized. Details supplied 
if you want a first-class man. Address 
Box 866, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES ASS’T 

Eight years’ technical advertising and 
selling experience: with manufacturing 
concern. Good copywriter, corre- 
spondent, detail man. Has initiative, 
enthusiasm, executive ability. Now en- 
gaged. Seeks larger opportunity. Age 
31, single. Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Has ably planned, handled advertis- 
ing of lases concerns—manufactur- 
ing, technical, mail order—magazine, 
trade paper, newspaper, booklets, 
folders; writes business- ae copy. 
College graduate (31), adapts himself 
quickly, efficiently. Box 868, P. I. 


Successful Publishers’ 


Advertising Representative 


wants to add one good general publica- 
tion to his list in the Western territory. 
Many years of experience in daily and 
monthly field. ‘ Herman, 30 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


SALESMAN 


Long record, establishing unusual 
ability. After July 1st would rep- 
resent leading concern in Phila- 
delphia territory; straight com- 
mission; connection of highest 
order only is sought. 

Box 857, care Printers’ INK. 


———-- —_ 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends marepenes clip- 
ings on any one in. which you may 
e interested. ost. reliable bureau. 
































Write for circulars and terms. 
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The Chicago Tribune's 
New Book 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE has recently published a 
little book which shows the inside workings of the 
methods it employs in building unusual advertising 
successes—the methods it employs in opening up to 
manufacturers and distributors a great market which 
hitherto they could not enter—the methods used to 
enable great business houses who have obtained a foot- 
hold in that market to greatly increase their sales and 
cut their selling cost. This little book is entitled 
*“‘WINNING A GREAT MARKET ON FACTS?’’, and 
if you will write today, on your letterhead, we will 
gladly send you a copy. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE does not merely sell its 
advertising space and leave the rest to luck or chance. 
It renders a REAL MERCHANDISING SERVICE, 
based on actual experience in the merchandising field, 
based on data gathered through a period of years, 
based on bed rock facts covering every angle of the 
merchandising and advertising conditions in this rich 
territory. Write today for ‘‘WINNING A GREAT 
MARKET ON FACTS’’. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 
§00;060 Sunday 
Circulation over } 350,000 
se OR 


ily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York - City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





